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Preface  This  report  discusses  New  York  City's  re- 

newal strategy  for  the  next  few  years.  Web- 
ster's defines  strategy  as  "the  science  of 
planning  and  directing  large-scale  military 
operations,  specifically  of  maneuvering  forces 
into  the  most  advantageous  position  prior  to 
actual  engagement  with  the  enemy." 

With  two  reservations,  I  believe  this  defi- 
nition is  relevant  to  the  present  report.  The 
document  has  no  pretensions  to  scientific 
exactitude  and  it  is  rooted  in  a  civilian  rather 
than  military  perspective.  Yet,  the  use  of 
military  terms  to  describe  it  is  not  inappro- 
priate. The  City's  existing  housing  and  re- 
newal programs,  the  extent  to  which  they 
can  be  adapted  to  change,  and  both  fiscal 
and  human  resources,  represent  our  "forces." 
The  "enemy"  assumes  many  guises,  includ- 
ing slum  housing,  poverty  and  unequal 
opportunity. 

How  can  the  City's  forces  be  deployed 
against  such  formidable  antagonists?  Despite 
the  fact  that  New  York  City  has  long  been 
in  the  forefront  of  housing  and  renewal  pro- 
grams, never  until  now  have  we  been  able 
to  place  these  programs  into  a  common 
framework,  a  deficiency  which  has  served 
to  strengthen  the  idea  that  the  City  is  some- 
how ungovernable.  I  believe  this  report  rep- 
resents an  effective  argument  against  such 
a  notion. 

It  reflects  a  long  and  painstaking  process 
by  which  those  agencies  charged  with  the 
critical  responsibilities  for  housing  and  re- 
newal have  been  able  to  make  a  common 
assessment  of  the  City's  total  problems. 

Three  key  elements  were  needed  to  make 
this  possible:  the  basic  studies  and  analyses 
carried  out  over  the  years  by  the  Commu- 
nity Renewal  Program  under  the  direction 


of  the  City  Planning  Commission;  the  guid- 
ance and  counsel  of  the  Housing  Executive 
Committee;  and  the  bridging  of  these  efforts 
by  the  top-level  "task  force"  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  Community  Re- 
newal Program  planning  studies  developed 
the  means  to  relate  the  City's  needs  to  the 
resources  available  to  meet  them.  One  major 
inference  drawn  from  these  studies  was  that 
in  a  City  with  many  competing  needs  and 
limited  money  and  manpower,  we  have  to 
make  the  most  of  the  tools  we  already  pos- 
sess. With  these  findings  as  a  backdrop,  City 
agencies,  through  weekly  interdepartmental 
"task  force"  meetings,  sought  to  reinforce 
each  other's  strengths,  correct  their  weak- 
nesses, and  find  ways  of  expanding  present 
programs.  The  Mayor's  Housing  Executive 
Committee  evaluated  the  technical  recom- 
mendations of  its  subcommittee  and  pro- 
vided policy  direction. 

The  present  report  is  neither  a  compen- 
dium of  all  the  studies  the  Community  Re- 
newal Program  has  completed  in  the  last 
four  and  a  half  years  nor  is  it  a  statement 
simply  of  what  "ought"  to  be.  It  is  rather  an 
attempt  to  put  our  accumulated  knowledge 
to  practical  use  by  establishing  an  over-all 
strategy  for  renewal.  It  is  an  effort  to  deal 
with  the  flesh-and-blood  realities  of  New 
York,  to  set  realistic,  achievable  objectives 
rather  than  to  create  blueprints  for  a  phan- 
tom city. 

Since  the  City  is  always  changing,  the 
strategy  will  be  reshaped  periodically  to  re- 
flect new  conditions.  As  a  reflection  of  the 
research  completed  to  date,  the  report 
strongly  emphasizes  housing.  We  have 
learned  from  experience  that  better  housing 
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will  not,  by  itself,  insure  the  attainment  of 
the  City's  over-all  renewal  goals.  It  remains, 
nevertheless,  a  critical  part  of  the  develop- 
ment task. 

The  report  is  divided  roughly  into  two 
parts.  Chapters  1  through  4  place  the  City's 
renewal  problems  in  a  comprehensive  frame- 
work. This  part  of  the  text  ranks  the  City's 
most  critical  unmet  needs.  Housing  and  re- 
newal priorities  are  considered  as  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  a  broader  approach  to  pro- 
vide the  social  and  economic  opportunities 
vital  to  human  and  community  development. 

The  balance  of  the  report  —  Chapters  5 
through  9— relates  housing  programs  to  these 
human  priorities.  It  does  so,  not  in  the  sense 
of  pinpointing  the  precise  locations  of  re- 
newal actions,  but  by  providing  specific,  flex- 
ible guides  to  renewal  decisions.  Indeed, 
these  chapters  describe  how  housing  pro- 
grams can  serve  as  a  bridge  to  renewal  ac- 
tions of  an  increasingly  wider  scope.  In  this 
respect,  future  reports  will  deal  with  such 
activities  as  capital  budgeting  and  industrial 
and  job  development  in  the  same  manner  as 
housing;  that  is,  they  will  place  them  in  a 
City-wide  planning  framework  and  relate 
them  to  the  City's  problems. 

The  task  of  the  City  is  not  to  fit  people  into 
a  narrowly  conceived  design,  but  to  create  a 
community  that  provides  people  with  the 
choices  for  their  own  growth  and  advance- 
ment. This  task  is  not  peculiar  to  New  York. 
The  City  shares  many  of  the  problems  beset- 
ting other  urban  centers  throughout  the 
country:  slum  housing;  commercial  blight; 
unemployment;  poverty  and  racial  inequal- 
ity. Indeed,  American  society  faces  its  most 
critical  domestic  test  in  our  large  and  con- 
tinually expanding  urban  areas. 


None  of  these  problems  admits  of  easy 
solutions.  They  cannot  be  resolved  by  fiat, 
nor  can  we  expect  them  to  vanish  magically 
with  the  wave  of  a  Federal  wand.  It  would 
be  unrealistic  to  suppose  that  the  Federal 
government  with  its  many  and  diverse  com- 
mitments can  alone  usher  in  New  York  City's 
urban  millennium.  To  be  sure,  this  report 
stresses  the  need  for  greater  Federal  involve- 
ment in  helping  to  solve  our  urban  prob- 
lems. But  this  can  only  be  achieved  within 
the  context  of  an  accelerated  effort  as  well 
on  the  part  of  City  and  State  government, 
private  agencies,  the  business  fraternity  and 
local  community  groups. 

This  report  is  prepared  at  an  important 
juncture.  A  new  City  administration  is  being 
ushered  in  which  has  pledged  itself  to  seek 
new  approaches  and  creative  means  to  deal 
with  our  urban  problems.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  report,  coming  at  this  time,  can  serve  as 
an  important  springboard  to  help  accelerate 
our  progress,  to  point  up  the  truths  confront- 
ing us  in  housing  and  renewal,  and  to  cap- 
italize on  the  momentum  that  has  been  gen- 
erated toward  solving  these  problems  in 
recent  years.  One  truth  stands  out  above  all: 
If  our  problems  are  ever  to  yield,  it  will  be 
from  a  continuing  effort  to  strengthen  pres- 
ent insights  into  the  workings  of  the  City 
and  the  use  of  man's  innovative  talents  in 
applying  that  knowledge. 


William  F  R.  Ballard 
Chairman 

City  Planning  Commission 
December  15,  1965 
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Introduction 


"In  a  history  of  some  300  years,"  wrote 
one  critic  in  the  Thirties,  "New  York  has 
somehow  condensed  and  accommodated 
the  stresses  of  20  centuries  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  Rome  or  Paris."  The  permanence 
of  its  many  familiar  landmarks— Trinity 
Church,  City  Hall,  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
and  countless  others— cannot  nullify  its 
reputation  for  swift  change. 

The  visitor  who  roams  the  slice  of  real 
estate  known  as  midtown  Manhattan 
sees  this  change  almost  everywhere.  The 
wrecking  ball  is  its  ubiquitous  symbol. 
One  building  crashes  down  and,  as  side- 
walk superintendents  stare,  another  rises 
to  take  its  place. 

New  York  is  particularly  at  home  in 
the  Twentieth  Century,  an  age  of  para- 
doxes. It  is  a  city  that  continually  sees 
two  contradictory  aspects  of  change:  one 
whose  essential  direction  is  progressive 
and  ennobles  life,  the  other  destroying 
valuable  features  of  our  society. 

Catch  up  with  our  visitor.  As  he  gazes 
admiringly  at  the  hard  hats  who  have 
provided  Manhattan  with  more  than 
65,000,000  square  feet  of  office  space 
since  1948,  nudge  him  in  another  direc- 
tion. Lead  him  away  from  the  new, 
privately-financed  and  expensive  apart- 
ments, which  in  the  early  Sixties  repre- 
sented the  greatest  construction  gain 
since  the  housing  boom  of  the  Twenties, 
and  direct  him  instead  to  parts  of  Har- 
lem, Williamsburg,  or  Morrisania. 

He  will  see  there  little  of  the  midtown 
bustle.  New  public  or  publicly-assisted 
projects  are  rising,  but  the  space  they 
provide  will  meet  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  demand.  Despite  evidence  of  the 
efforts  of  citizens  and  government,  our 
visitor  will  gaze  mostly  at  a  scene  of  older 
buildings  slowly  deteriorating,  their  tor- 
sos scarred  by  years  of  use.  On  some 
blocks  he  may  even  dimly  sense  the 
human  erosion  occurring  within. 

Change.  How  does  one  cope  with  it? 
How  does  municipal  government  insure 
that  it  leads  to  growth  and  not  deteriora- 
tion? How  can  its  effects  be  dealt  with 
comprehensively? 


The  objective  of  this  report  is  to  place 
such  questions  in  a  broad  common 
f  ramework  that  brings  together  the  City's 
diverse  renewal  policies,  programs,  and 
actions.  In  this  sense,  the  report  aims  to 
help  New  Yorkers  grasp  the  dynamics  of 
renewal.  Armed  with  this  kind  of  under- 
standing, residents  can  participate  intel- 
ligently in  helping  to  shape  public  deci- 
sions and  actions. 

This  comprehensive  view  of  the  City's 
current  renewal  strategy  reflects  the  re- 
sults of  the  Community  Renewal  Pro- 
gram. In  the  past  four  years,  the  Program 
has  accumulated  more  knowledge  of  the 
City  than  can  be  put  between  the  covers 
of  one  report.  The  detailed  technical 
studies  underlying  this  report's  conclu- 
sions will  be  published  in  separate  inde- 
pendent monographs. 

The  work  of  the  Community  Renewal 
Program  represents  the  collective  effort 
of  a  large  number  of  people.  A  special 
staff  was  established  with  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral and  City  resources.  The  Department 
of  City  Planning  has  also  provided  staff, 
data  and  consultation  on  technical  mat- 
ters, and  has  managed  the  Program  so 
that  the  continuing  work  in  comprehen- 
sive planning  and  that  of  the  Program 
could  be  closely  related  and  developed 
together.  Indeed,  the  Community  Re- 
newal Program  serves  as  a  bridge  between 
renewal  and  comprehensive  planning. 

One  should  view  this  report  and  all 
Community  Renewal  Program  reports  as 
interim  documents,  since  renewal  re- 
quires a  continual  refinement  and  expan- 
sion of  present  knowledge  of  the  City.  To 
establish  a  comprehensive  perspective 
for  all  the  City's  programs  is  an  awesome 
task,  particularly  because  the  City  and 
the  larger  society  of  which  it  is  a  part 
are  always  changing.  The  effort  to  adapt 
the  environment  to  new  sets  of  human 
need  requires  a  sense  of  humility,  for 
New  York  City  represents  one  of  the  most 
vibrant  complexes  of  people,  businesses, 
and  institutions  found  on  earth. 
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The  Challenge  of  Change 


The  City's  institutions  and  businesses  are 
always  changing.  Its  people  and  activities 
are  always  on  the  move.  In  1960,  forty-two 
percent  of  New  York  residents  over  five  years 
of  age  lived  in  a  different  house  from  the  one 
they  occupied  in  1955.  This  reflects,  in  part, 
the  inexorable  flow  of  newcomers  to  the  City. 
And  just  as  there  are  those  for  whom  New 
York  remains  an  irresistible  magnet,  there 
are  many  others  who  choose  to  pull  up  stakes 
in  the  City  and  live  elsewhere. 

Within  the  City,  households  not  only 
move,  but  constantly  change  their  composi- 
tion. Birth  and  death  are  the  great  redistrib- 
uting agents,  but  marriage,  divorce  and  chil- 
dren leaving  home  also  significantly  mold 
the  character  of  the  City's  households. 

By  contrast,  buildings  tend  to  change  less 
rapidly.  They  continue  to  reflect  the  spirit  of 
the  time  in  which  they  were  built.  When 
Jacob  Biis  told  New  York  and  America  "how 
the  other  half  lives,"  he  focused  his  attack 
on  19th  Century  slum  housing.  Some  of  the 
tenements  that  earned  Biis's  scorn  still  exist, 
having  endured  numerous  changes  in 
society. 

Despite  its  relative  permanence,  the  build- 
ing stock  changes  in  subtle  ways.  Ornamen- 
tal cornices  fall  away.  Stair  treads  grow 
hollow  with  the  passage  of  countless  feet. 
Mortar  turns  to  dust  from  constant  exposure 
to  the  weather.  Pipes  leak  and  rust  through 
long  cycles  of  use.  Unless  the  community 
plays  a  vigilant  maintenance  role,  many  of 
our  structures  deteriorate  and  frequently 
threaten  human  life. 

Renewal  deals  then  with  both  a  changing 
society  and  a  basically  fixed  but  aging  build- 
ing stock.  Buildings  present  a  particular 
problem  in  that  they  represent  an  enormous 
capital  investment.  Renewal  addresses  itself 
to  the  paradox  already  posed:  while  a  siz- 
able part  of  the  City  is  being  rebuilt,  an  even 
larger  segment  falls  short  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  City's  people. 

government's  historic  role  in  housing. 
Concern  for  the  well-being  of  the  City's  resi- 
dents, and  particularly  for  the  slum-dweller, 


The  City  has  many  enduring  and  historic  landmarks 
such  as  Trinity  Church.  Much  of  its  housing  stock,  too, 
is  old  and  requires  vigilant  attention  it  it  is  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 
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Jacob  A.  Riis  Collection,  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York 


The  large  waves  of  19th  Century  immigration  sorely  taxed 
the  City's  housing  supply  and  helped  produce  slum 
conditions  that  have  persisted  to  the  present  day. 


caused  government  to  devise  and  help  fi- 
nance housing  and  urban  renewal  programs. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  long  history  of  govern 
mental  activity  concerning  the  physical 
fabric  of  the  City. 

By  the  1850's,  the  demand  for  housing 
caused  by  European  immigration  had  leaped 
far  ahead  of  the  available  supply.  Commu- 
nity facilities  also  lagged.  Nearly  70%  of  the 
City  was  without  sewers.  Cellars  were 
flooded  because  of  the  lack  of  drainage.  Dis- 
ease, death  and  crime  rates  soared.  Private 
agencies  sounded  the  first  organized  protest 
against  these  conditions,  and  then  in  the 
1860's,  the  Board  of  Health,  or  Council  of 
Hygiene  as  it  was  then  called,  came  into 
being.  Its  actions  were  regulatory  in  nature 
and  mostly  aimed  at  curbing  the  worst 
abuses.  In  1867,  the  City  passed  its  first  tene- 
ment law  setting  up  certain  controls  on  cel- 
lar dwellings  and  specifying  requirements 
for  ventilation  and  toilets.  But  New  York's 
vast  housing  problem  persisted. 

In  the  1890's,  conditions  had  grown  worse. 
Jacob  Riis  published  his  famous  muckraking 
volume,  "How  The  Other  Half  Lives,"  with 
its  theme  of  neighborhood  reconstruction  to 
provide  sound  housing  and  community  fa- 
cilities. At  the  turn  of  the  century,  another 
housing  reformer,  Lawrence  Veiller,  pio- 
neered sweeping  reforms,  among  them  the 
Tenement  House  Law  of  1901.  The  law  for- 
bade the  construction  of  the  so-called  dumb- 
bell tenement,  but  it  was  passed  too  late  to 
prevent  completion  of  thousands  of  them 
that  are  still  with  us  today. 

The  actions  of  the  City  continued  to  have 
a  regulatory  focus  for  many  years.  In  1916, 
New  York  passed  a  major  zoning  ordinance 
that  was  the  first  comprehensive  land  con- 
trol law  in  the  country.  Then,  in  the  1920s, 
a  significant  advance  occurred  when  govern- 
ment began  to  take  an  active  role  in  pro- 
moting better  housing. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  HOUSING  PROGRAMS.  Real 

estate  tax  concessions  represented  the  first 
step  taken  to  increase  housing  construction 
in  the  post-war  period.  Later,  in  1926,  the 
State  passed  the  Limited  Dividend  Housing 
Companies  Law.  This  legislation  provided 
for  tax  abatement  and  use  of  the  City's 
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power  of  condemnation  to  enable  private 
companies  to  assemble  sites  for  housing.  It 
also  called  for  direct  municipal  mortgage 
assistance.  Although  this  provision  was  not 
used,  it  presaged  many  of  today's  programs. 

From  the  Twenties  on,  New  York  City  was 
constantly  in  the  forefront  of  new  and  con- 
structive housing  measures.  Most  current 
Federal  programs  have  had  their  anteced- 
ents in  City  and  State  housing  activities.  To 
cite  but  a  few:  in  the  winter  of  1935,  work 
began  on  First  Houses  on  the  Lower  East 
Side,  the  first  public  housing  project  in  the 
entire  nation;  by  the  late  Thirties,  New  York 
City  had  municipal,  Federally-aided  and 
State-aided  public  housing  programs;  in 
1942,  the  Redevelopment  Companies  Law 
permitted  the  City  to  condemn  and  resell 
land  for  housing,  an  act  that  was  a  clear 
forerunner  of  urban  redevelopment  provi- 
sions in  the  federal  Housing  Act  of  1949;  and 
the  Limited  Profit  Housing  Companies  Law, 
enacted  in  1955,  provided  for  both  State  and 
City  loans  (combined  with  earlier  aids)  at 
rates  well  below  that  of  the  private  market 
to  spur  moderate-income  housing.  In  the 
gradual  evolution  of  governmental  activity 
in  housing,  no  other  municipality  has  pio- 
neered as  wide  a  variety  of  housing  pro- 
grams as  New  York. 

EMERGENCE  OF  URBAN  RENEWAL.  The  Urban 

redevelopment  provisions  of  the  1949  Hous- 
ing Act  were  also  employed  quickly  in  the 
City.  As  amended  in  1954,  the  Act  brought 
urban  renewal  into  being.  It  opened  the  door 
to  greatly  expanded  Federal  support  of  the 
City's  program. 

Yet,  by  the  late  1950s,  the  City's  renewal 
program  was  the  target  of  widespread  at- 
tack. Some  critics  questioned  the  basic  phi- 
losophy of  governmental  action  in  urban 
renewal.  Other  critics  saw  dangers  in  many 
of  the  City's  actions  which  they  identified  as 
the  bulldozing  of  structurally-sound  hous- 
ing; irresponsible  procedures  for  relocating 
households  and  businesses;  the  extravagant 
re-use  of  urban  renewal  sites  for  luxury  hous- 
ing; and  the  failure  to  involve  local  resi- 
dents, businessmen,  and  institutions  in  re- 
newal planning. 

The  City  introduced  a  series  of  significant 


First  Houses  on  the  Lower  East  Side,  built  during  the 
La  Guardia  administration,  was  the  first  public  housing 
project  in  the  nation.  It  exemplified  New  York  City's 
early  concern  for  the  poorly-housed. 
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changes  in  response  to  these  criticisms.  The 
Mayor  abolished  the  Slum  Clearance  Com- 
mittee and  established  in  its  place  the  Hous- 
ing and  Redevelopment  Board  to  broaden 
the  City's  housing  and  urban  renewal  efforts. 
The  Mayor's  Housing  Executive  Committee 
was  formed  and,  subsequently,  the  post  of 
Housing  and  Development  Coordinator  was 
established  to  achieve  interdepartmental  co- 
ordination. The  City  adopted  many  policies 
designed  to  improve  renewal  procedures  and 
help  insure  responsible  citizen  participation. 

In  the  past  five  years,  basic  program  im- 
provements have  come  rapidly.  Renewal  ac- 
tivity has  been  broadened  to  include  housing 
conservation  as  well  as  redevelopment.  Re- 
habilitation programs  are  being  advanced 
by  the  Rent  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion, Housing  Authority,  and  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Board.  In  addition,  neigh- 
borhood conservation  programs  have  been 
initiated. 

In  1962,  the  Receivership  Law  was  put 
into  operation,  making  it  possible  for  the 
City's  Department  of  Real  Estate  to  repair 
badly  deteriorated  buildings  directly.  The 
Department  of  Buildings  began  regular 
inspection  of  neighborhoods  to  strengthen 
code  enforcement.  A  separate  Department 
of  Relocation  was  created,  one  of  the  first  in 
the  nation  and  a  model  for  other  cities,  and 
pilot  programs  are  now  relating  physical  re- 
newal actions  and  assistance  to  socially- 
deprived,  low-income  households. 


Field  otlices  ol  City  agencies  represent  an  important 
bridge  to  local  neighborhoods. 


THE  COMMUNITY  RENEWAL  PROGRAM.  The 

City  also  took  advantage  of  a  1959  amend- 
ment to  the  Housing  Act  authorizing  Fed- 
eral grants  to  help  municipalities  improve 
over-all  renewal  planning.  It  established  a 
Community  Renewal  Program. 

It  did  so  with  the  conviction  that  piece- 
meal measures  could  not  cope  with  the  City's 
burgeoning  problems,  including  those  with 
a  nationwide  dimension  such  as  poverty  and 
racial  inequality.  It  did  so  to  give  direction 
to  the  growing  realization  that  comprehen- 
sive renewal  planning  had  become  a  vital 
necessity.  There  was  a  need  to  know  where 
the  City  was,  where  it  ought  to  be  going, 
and  what  strategy  was  required  to  take  it 
there. 

AIM  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  RENEWAL  PRO- 
GRAM. The  Community  Renewal  Program  is 
not  aimed  at  one  specific  kind  of  renewal 
action.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  renewal  of  the  en- 
tire community.  By  authorizing  it,  Congress 
recognized  that  few  communities  had  an 
adequate  basis  for  developing  a  broad  re- 
newal strategy  to  fit  community  and  citizen 
needs  and  interests.  In  most  cities  through- 
out the  country,  there  was  no  clear  idea  of 
what  the  over-all  job  of  renewal  might  be, 
or  the  resources  it  would  take.  Little  or  no 
data  was  available  to  indicate  how  quickly 
unmet  needs  were  being  handled,  or  how 
they  might  conflict  in  a  city  of  limited  land 
area  and  financial  resources.  And  there  was 
no  basis  for  testing  or  estimating  the  conse- 
quences of  different  policies  and  programs. 

AN  EVOLVING  COMMUNITY  RENEWAL  PRO- 
GRAM. New  York  City's  original  application 
for  a  Community  Renewal  Program  grant 
was  written  while  the  legislation  setting  up 
the  program  was  still  in  Congress.  When 
New  York  received  the  first  large  grant  in 
the  country  in  1960,  its  Program  had  two 
important  characteristics:  it  placed  a  tradi- 
tional stress  on  housing  improvements;  and 
it  conceived  of  the  City  as  a  series  of  smaller 
"communities,"  averaging  100,000  persons. 

As  the  program  has  developed,  however, 
its  perspective  has  been  broadened  and 
changed.  Thus,  while  the  present  interim 
report  centers  on  housing,  the  work  of  the 
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program  is  continuing  on  a  wider  front  to 
identify  the  kinds  of  industrial  and  job  de- 
velopment programs  the  City  needs,  the 
requirements  of  the  aging  and  other  special 
groups,  and  community  facility  needs  in 
relation  to  housing  programs. 

The  assumption  that  renewal  needs  and 
programs  could  be  developed  entirely  within 
local  areas  and  patched  together  into  a  re- 
newal program  for  the  City  proved  unten- 
able. The  City  is  more  than  an  aggregation 
of  local  living  areas.  It  is  an  economic,  social 
and  political  entity.  Resources  are  devel- 
oped on  a  City-wide  basis,  and  needs  and 
programs  must  be  framed  within  total  avail- 
able City  resources  if  they  are  to  be  realized. 
The  scope  of  the  Program's  work  has  shifted 
to  the  entire  City. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  local  areas  can  be 
ignored.  A  considerable  effort  has  been  made 
to  understand  the  unique  qualities  of  the 
City's  areas,  to  work  with  local  citizens  in 
humanizing  and  extending  the  depth  of 
available  knowledge,  and  to  weigh  the  ef- 
fects of  renewal  proposals  on  each  of  the 
City's  neighborhoods.  But  renewal  analysis 
and  programming  cannot  be  effected  on  the 
basis  of  local  areas,  one  by  one.  Their  devel- 
opment requires  a  true  understanding  and 
balancing  of  local  characteristics  and  prob- 
lems against  the  needs  and  resources  of  the 
larger  community.  "Community"  in  this  con- 
text means  the  entire  City. 

renewal  decisions.  Since  a  truly  useful  re- 
newal strategy  must  also  be  constructed  on 
day-to-day  successes  and  problems,  the 
Community  Renewal  Program  is  closely  tied 
into  the  activities  and  experience  of  the 
City's  operating  agencies.  It  is  ultimately 
responsible  to  the  Mayor's  Housing  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

A  Community  Renewal  Program  does  not 
replace  decision-making.  Rather,  it  helps  in- 
sure that  all  of  the  City's  renewal  needs  and 
resources  are  considered  so  that  sound  deci- 
sions may  be  made.  As  this  report  will  at- 
tempt to  make  clear,  the  City's  leaders  face 
a  wide  range  of  renewal  decisions. 

Without  an  over-all  strategy,  decisions  de- 
rive mainly  from  a  "rule  of  thumb"  formula 
or  public  pressures.  Such  guides  for  deci- 


sion-making are  not  necessarily  bad  and,  in- 
deed, may  produce  sound  policies  if  they 
reflect  the  needs  of  the  community  and  the 
public  will.  Many  times,  they  do.  Public 
pressures  often  illuminate  conditions  that 
might  otherwise  be  overlooked  or  ignored. 
By  making  the  community  aware  of  19th 
Century  slum  evils,  Jacob  Riis  and  Lawrence 
Veiller  spurred  the  City's  earliest  housing 
reforms.  Such  demands  for  action,  expressed 
through  our  political  processes,  are  key  in- 
gredients in  our  democratic  system. 

Public  pressures,  however,  frequently 
clash.  Attempts  to  satisfy  the  immediate  de- 
mands of  everyone  usually  mean  pleasing  no 
one  in  the  long  run.  Moreover,  a  strong  pres- 
sure may  represent  a  relatively  weak  need, 
or  an  unreflective  and  irresponsible  point  of 
view,  while  a  strong  need  may  not  make 

Renewal  actions  derive  ultimately  from  the 
needs  of  people.  The  Community  Renewal  Program 
is  dedicated  to  meeting  these  needs  through  better 
planning  for  housing,  industrial  and  job  development 
and  community  facilities. 
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itself  felt.  An  over-all  renewal  strategy  pro- 
vides City  officials  with  an  additional  basis 
—and  a  relatively  objective  one— for  weigh- 
ing the  pros  and  cons  of  each  decision  and  its 
consequences  in  cost  and  benefits. 

Such  decisions  are  being  made  continu- 
ally. The  fruit  of  the  Community  Renewal 
Program  is  not  only  to  be  found  in  this  and 
other  reports,  but  in  the  day-to-day  activi- 
ties of  the  City.  Its  work  has  helped  to  guide 
the  preparation  of  the  City's  annual  renewal 
programs,  and  special  studies  undertaken  in 
connection  with  high-priority-action  areas 
of  the  City  have  enriched  the  over-all  work 
of  the  Program.  An  example  of  such  "feed- 
back" is  the  Rehabilitation  Report  published 
by  the  Program  in  August  1963.  Almost  all 
of  the  recommendations  made  in  this  report 
have  since  been  incorporated  in  local,  State 
and  Federal  legislation  and  administrative 
programs. 

citizen  participation.  Citizen  participa- 
tion is  an  essential  ingredient  in  all  renewal 
programs.  It  has  its  roots  in  the  individual's 
conviction  that  his  needs  and  values,  his  likes 
and  dislikes,  count  for  something  in  the  re- 
newal process.  It  derives,  too,  from  the  basic 
democratic  precept  that  knowledge  is  the 
indispensable  component  of  freedom— that 
it  enables  people  to  perceive  alternatives. 
As  Mayor  Wagner  has  put  it: 

"Through  citizen  participation,  the  over- 
all goals  and  policies  of  government... can 
be  cut  down  to  neighborhood  size  and 
made  meaningful  for  the  citizen  as  an 
individual." 

Citizen  participation  is  a  many-sided  af- 
fair. It  makes  government  more  visible  to  the 
average  citizen  and  it  makes  the  citizen  more 
visible  to  government.  It  brings  together  in- 
dividuals, groups,  and  institutional  spokes- 
men with  different  standards,  needs,  and 
beliefs.  It  reduces  the  psychic  distance 


among  the  participants,  even  if  it  does  not 
guarantee  that  everyone  will  be  in  accord. 

Ultimately,  the  physical  soundness  of  the 
City  depends  on  the  attitudes  of  people 
toward  their  surroundings.  Pride  and  in- 
terest foster  vigilant  maintenance.  Resident 
participation  in  community  affairs  can  en- 
hance self-esteem  and  help  channel  hitherto 
wasted  or  untapped  energy  into  constructive 
civic  actions. 

Renewal  can  bring  dramatic  changes  to 
an  area,  changes  that  require  delicate  and 
difficult  human  adjustments.  Without  pro- 
vision for  his  participation,  the  individual 
has  the  sense  of  being  an  object  for  manipu- 
lation, like  a  figure  on  a  chessboard.  By  con- 
trast, residents  have  often  identified  unfore- 
seen problems  as  well  as  improved  ways  of 
dealing  with  them. 

There  are  a  number  of  obstacles  to  effec- 
tive citizen  participation.  Even  granting  the 
importance  of  intelligent  self-interest,  there 
are  those  whose  motivations  are  so  selfish 
that  they  cannot  fit  their  concerns  into  the 
public  interest.  An  even  greater  potential 
deterrent  to  effective  citizen  participation 
lurks  in  the  poverty-stricken  sections  of  the 
community  where  people  are  frequently 
withdrawn  and  pessimistic  about  helping 
themselves.  Because  of  differences  in  values, 
experiences  and  styles  of  life,  the  poor  often 
have  difficulty  in  communicating  with  other 
residents  and  with  representatives  of  insti- 
tutions and  government.  New  techniques  are 
being  developed  to  help  impoverished  fam- 
ilies find  their  way  into  the  mainstream  of 
urban  life. 

On  the  whole,  the  pace  of  citizen  partici- 
pation in  New  York  City  has  been  acceler- 
ating. One  of  the  aims  of  this  report  is  to 
enhance  awareness  of  the  City's  current  re- 
newal program  and  expand  the  possibilities 
for  still  greater  citizen  involvement. 
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A  comprehensive 
view  for 
programming 
renewal 


A  comprehensive  view  means  that  one 
pictures  the  City  with  its  myriad  activi- 
ties as  a  community. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  of  New  York  as  a 
city  of  strangers,  an  anarchic  welter  of 
sights  and  sounds  with  people  moving  in 
a  thousand  different  directions  bent  on 
seemingly  solitary  tasks.  But  closer  ex- 
amination reveals  that  there  is  a  pattern 
to  this  movement.  People  share  life  with 
others.  They  merge  into  larger  inter-act- 
ing groups  whose  varied  roles  give  the 
City  its  exciting  urban  quality. 

In  addition  to  being  the  head  of  a 
household,  Mr.  New  Yorker  may  be  a 
member  of  a  local  civic  group  and  a  dea- 
con in  the  church  as  well  as  a  voter.  The 
family,  the  business  establishment,  the 
institutions  of  local  government,  leisure 
time  and  welfare  institutions  are  all  in- 
terlocking parts  of  an  entity,  the  City, 
which  has  many  diverse  roles  of  its  own 
to  play. 

New  York  is  a  world,  national  and 
regional  capital.  It  is  the  permanent 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  hub  of  national  and  international  fi- 
nance. It  is  a  world  and  national  manu- 
facturing and  transportation  center,  a 
magnet  for  goods  and  a  gateway  for  trav- 
elers. As  a  cultural  and  entertainment 
center,  it  not  only  lures  many  new  resi- 
dents to  the  City,  but  exerts  an  influence 
on  the  artistic  life  of  countries  through- 
out the  world.  It  represents  the  dynamic 
pulse  of  communication,  wholesaling 
and  high  fashion  in  the  Metropolitan 


Region,  a  region  housing  one  tenth  of  a 
nation  and  stretching  from  Bridgeport 
to  Princeton,  from  Poughkeepsie  past 
Patchogue.  Thus,  the  City  serves  other 
larger  entities  in  order  to  perpetuate 
itself. 

But  above  all,  the  City  performs  a 
series  of  local  functions  that  provide  for 
the  subsistence  and  enrichment  of  its 
people.  Its  businesses,  educational  facili- 
ties, libraries,  houses  of  worship,  transit 
system,  stadia,  museums,  parks  and  hos- 
pitals all  provide  functions  that  are  used 
predominantly  by  City  dwellers. 

Renewal  is  concerned  with  changing 
the  physical  environment  in  order  to  sup- 
port and  enhance  these  functions.  This 
report  focuses  on  housing  within  a  com- 
prehensive City-wide  framework.  The 
City's  whole  throbbing  network  of  activ- 
ity is  so  highly  interwoven  that  touching 
one  part  often  sets  off  tremors  through- 
out the  entire  community. 

The  housing  improvements  required 
must  be  related  to  the  evolving  needs  of 
the  City's  households.  The  income  avail- 
able to  households,  together  with  the 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  their 
character  and  composition,  determine 
the  nature  of  our  housing  needs.  When 
these  characteristics  are  matched  with 
the  City's  changing  supply  of  housing, 
the  basic  requirements  become  clearer. 
The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  provide 
a  brief  over-all  picture  of  the  City's  house- 
holds and  the  housing  supply. 
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The  city's  households 


The  household,  or  group  of  persons  occupy- 
ing a  living  space,  is  a  basic  unit  of  concern 
in  community  renewal.  In  1960,  the  City 
sheltered  more  than  two  and  a  half  million 
households.  They  embraced  an  incredible 
variety  of  types  when  classified  according  to 
age,  sex  and  marital  status  of  the  household 
head,  the  presence  and  number  of  children, 
other  relatives  and  non-relatives,  income  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  housing  units  them- 
selves. They  excluded  the  2%  of  the  City's 
population  living  in  group  or  institutional 
quarters. 

To  understand  New  York's  housing  re- 
quirements, one  must  begin  by  identifying 
those  household  attributes  with  the  greatest 
relevance  for  housing  suitability.  The  City's 
vaunted  housing  problem  pivots  around  the 
diverse  needs  of  its  households. 

The  housing  problem  is  the  poor  family  in 
a  rat-infested  slum  tenement.  It  is  the  single 
person  or  couple  hunting  for  a  small  apart- 
ment at  a  moderate  rent  in  the  core  of  the 
City.  It  is  the  Negro  family  faced  with  racial 
discrimination  when  it  attempts  to  break  out 
of  the  ghetto.  It  is  the  artist  searching  for  a 
large  loft  in  which  to  work  and  live.  It  is  the 
growing  family  with  young  children  looking 
for  a  residential  area  with  a  good  school. 

The  needs,  preferences  and  demands  of 
such  households  may  vary  greatly,  but  two 
characteristics  influence  their  choice  of 
housing  most  decisively:  income  and  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  household. 


HOUSEHOLD  size.  Although  it  is  difficult  to 
generalize  about  the  City's  households,  per- 
haps the  simplest  picture  of  their  needs  can 
be  obtained  by  putting  one-  and  two-person 
households  together,  and  similarly  bracket- 
ing those  households  with  three  and  four, 
and  five  or  more  persons. 

One-  and  two-person  households  account 
for  almost  half  of  the  total  number  of  house- 
holds in  the  City,  and  occupy  some  1,310,000 
housing  units.  More  than  half  of  these  house- 
holds are  headed  by  persons  aged  55  years 
or  more. 

Although  three-  and  four-person  house- 
holds include  more  of  the  City's  population 


figure  11  —  1 
households  by 
number  of  persons, 
age  of  head 
and  race 
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source:  1960  U.S.  Census  of  Housing  HC(2)-128  Metropolitan 
Housing,  New  York,  N.Y.  (Race).  S.  J.  Tesauro,  "People  and 
Homes  in  the  American  Market,"  New  York  State,  table  2  (Age). 
White,  non  Puerto  Rican  based  on  total  white  minus  total 
Puerto  Rican,  both  white  and  nonwhite. 

Nonwhite  and  Puerto  Rican  based  on  total  nonwhite  plus  total 
Puerto  Rican. 

Since  approximately  5%  of  Puerto  Ricans  are  nonwhite,  this 
report  consistently  understates  the  number  ot  white,  non 
Puerto  Ricans  and  overstates  the  number  in  the  nonwhite  plus 
Puerto  Rican  group. 


figure  II  —  2 
household  by  size 
as  a  percent  of 
total  households 
1940-1950-1960 

source:  U.S.  Census  of  Housing; 
Department  of  City  Planning  — 
estimates  made  to  adjust  for 
definitional  changes  in  the 
1960  Census  and  incomplete 
data  on  race  for  1950. 
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figure  II— 3  881,000 
income  of 
households 

195  9  728,000 
source:  U  S.  Census  638,000 
of  Housing,  HC(2)-128. 
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figure  II  —4 
occupation  of 
resident  employed 
civilian  labor  force 
new  york  city  1960 
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source:  U.S. Census  of  Population,  1960;  Department  of  City  Planning, 
1970  forecast. 


(42%),  they  inhabit  fewer  housing  units  — 
about  953,000  or  36%  of  the  total. 

Five  or  more  person  households,  which 
represent  only  15%  of  the  total  households 
and  29%  of  the  City's  population,  occupy 
392,000  units.  The  larger  the  household,  the 
more  likely  it  is  to  be  composed  of  non- 
whites  and  Puerto  Ricans. 

A  significant  shift  in  household  size  took 
place  between  1940  and  1960.  It  was  high- 
lighted by  a  steady  growth  in  one-  and  two- 
person  households  and  a  decline  in  house- 
holds of  five  or  more  persons.  This  radical 
change  was  particularly  dramatic  among 
white  households  and  less  marked  among 
nonwhites.  The  total  pattern  is  reflected  in 
a  decline  in  average  household  size  from  3.5 
persons  per  household  in  1940  to  2.9  in  1960. 
household  income.  Household  income 
means  the  combined  annual  income"  of  all 
members  of  the  household.  The  presence  of 
more  than  one  breadwinner  often  determines 
whether  a  household  will  be  in  a  moderate 
or  lower-income  category.  On  the  other 
hand,  income  in  a  larger  household  must 
stretch  further  than  it  does  in  a  small  or 
medium-size  household.  Thus,  many  larger 
households  which  may  appear  to  have  an 
adequate  income  are  crippled  by  their  size. 

Of  New  York  City's  2,654,902  households, 
about  638,000  had  an  income  under  $3,000  a 
year  in  1959.  The  income  group  earning  be- 
tween $3,000  and  $5,999  a  year  is  the  City's 
largest,  with  881,000  households.  A  high 
proportion  of  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  fam- 
ilies are  in  these  two  groups.  Households 
with  incomes  of  $6,000  or  more  a  year  con- 
stituted nearly  43%  of  the  total  number  of 
households,  but  only  one  out  of  every  five 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  households  fell  into 
the  $6,000  and  over  bracket. 
occupations  of  city  residents.  The  City 
provides  jobs  principally  for  its  own  resi- 
dents. About  85%  of  the  estimated  4  million 
jobs  in  the  City  in  1960  were  held  by  City 
residents.  Similarly,  95%  of  the  City's  em- 
ployed labor  force  held  jobs  within  the  City. 

In  1960,  the  City's  civilian  labor  force  to- 
talled 3,487,572  persons  of  whom  about  two- 

°The  U.S.  Census  excludes  from  this  figure  income 
sources  such  as  the  value  of  non-cash  benefits  (e.g., 
free  rent  or  welfare  food  supplements),  money  re- 
(  .  i\  I'd  from  the  sale  of  property,  and  lump-sum  inher- 
itances or  benefits. 


thirds  were  men  and  one-third  women.  As 
in  most  cities,  the  largest  numbers  of  persons 
in  the  labor  force  report  clerical  or  operative 
occupations. 

While  occupation  affects  income,  a  broad 
range  of  incomes  are  found  within  each  oc- 
cupational group.  In  general,  persons  hold- 
ing managerial  and  professional  jobs  tend  to 
have  higher  incomes  than  those  holding 
laborer  or  service  jobs.  Women  tend  to  hold 
the  lower  paying  or  seasonal  jobs  within 
each  occupational  category.  Similarly,  a 
higher  proportion  of  nonwhites  than  whites 
hold  jobs  in  the  lower  paying  occupations. 

employment  opportunities.  Employment 
opportunities  are  vital  to  the  maintenance 
and  advancement  of  the  City's  households. 
The  City  shelters  businesses  of  every  de- 
scription from  ad  agencies  to  zipper  man- 
ufacturers. They  provide  60%  of  the  Metro- 
politan Region's  total  number  of  jobs. 

Although  New  York  has  achieved  renown 
as  the  financial,  corporate  and  communica- 
tions center  of  the  nation,  almost  24%  of  all 
jobs  are  in  manufacturing  industries,  some 
of  which  are  non-production  tasks  in  the 
national  headquarters  of  large  industries. 
Most  manufacturing  employment,  however, 
is  related  directly  to  the  production  of  goods, 
notably  in  the  garment  and  printing  indus- 
tries as  well  as  in  a  host  of  other  activities 
turning  out  a  wide  range  of  products  for 
local  and  national  distribution. 

New  York  is  declining  in  this  role  as  a 
manufacturing  center,  having  experienced 
the  loss  of  86,000  manufacturing  jobs— a  9% 
reduction— between  1958  and  1964.  Never- 
theless, the  non-manufacturing  sector  of  the 
local  economy  has  moved  forward  to  bring 
about  an  over-all  increase  in  the  City's  total 
employment.  Financial,  insurance,  real  es- 
tate and  service  industries  as  well  as  govern- 
ment have  employed  more  and  more  people 
in  the  last  five  to  ten  years,  a  trend  that  is 
expected  to  continue  into  the  future. 

More  than  half  of  the  City's  jobs  are  con- 
centrated in  the  Central  Business  District, 
the  ten  square  miles  south  of  60th  Street  in 
Manhattan.  A  1961  survey  estimated  that 
400,000  persons,  or  20%  of  all  CBD  em- 
ployees, commute  each  day  from  outside  the 
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City  limits  to  their  jobs  in  this  area.  But 
principally,  the  Central  Business  District 
provides  employment  for  the  City's  own 
residents.  About  one  out  of  every  four  per- 
sons employed  there,  lives  in  Manhattan. 

EDUCATION   AND  EMPLOYMENT.   The  City's 

schools  have  always  played  a  major  role  in 
helping  to  prepare  newcomers  for  jobs  in 
the  City.  Although  technological  innovations 
have  created  new  jobs,  they  have  placed 
added  strains  on  the  educational  system  by 
raising  skill  requirements  above  the  capa- 
bilities of  recent  arrivals.  These  changes, 
augmented  by  the  shifting  locational  needs 
of  certain  industries,  have  caused  the  expan- 
sion of  activities  requiring  high  skills  and 
the  contraction  of  those  requiring  lower 
skills.  This  means  that  those  already  bur- 
dened by  low  income  face  the  growing  spec- 
ter of  unemployment.  In  1960,  about  5%  of 
the  City's  civilian  labor  force  was  unem- 
ployed. A  major  burden  was  borne  by  Puerto 
Rican  males  who  represented  nearly  10%  of 
the  unemployed  labor  force  in  1960.  In  gen- 
eral, nonwhites  are  more  vulnerable  to  un- 
employment than  whites. 

Analyzing  households  by 
income  and  size 

Since  rent-paying  ability  is  clearly  related  to 
income,  and  apartment  size  is  directly  rele- 
vant to  household  size,  it  is  useful  to  com- 
bine these  characteristics  and  use  them  to 
analyze  the  City's  households.  When  this  is 
done,  twelve  household  groups  emerge.  They 
provide  a  convenient  means  of  discussing 
variations  in  household  needs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
households  in  each  of  the  twelve  groups,  an 
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figure  11  —  7 


Households 
with  5  or  more 
persons 


INCOME  LESS  THAN  $3,000 
Group  1  Many  of  these  households  are  beset  by 
a  wide  range  of  problems  including  the  lack  of 
steady  employment,  poor  health  and  disrupted 
family  life.  They  often  have  no  choice  but  to  live 
in  the  City's  hard-core  slums  and  racial  ghettos.  A 
general  rise  in  income  levels,  coupled  with  the 
trend  to  the  formation  of  smaller  households,  pro- 
duced a  sizable  decline  in  the  number  of  these 
households  between  1950  and  1960.  A  continued 
drop  is  anticipated,  particularly  among  whites,  but 
a  significant  number  of  nonwhites  is  expected  to 
remain  in  the  group. 

1960  =  43,700  households/740/o  negro  &  puerto  rican 
1950 
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INCOME  FROM  $3,000  TO  $5,999 
Group  2  These  households  often  live  in  the  older 
areas  of  the  City  where  they  can  rent  cheaper 
space.  A  surprising  number  of  them,  about  one  in 
every  five,  are  homeowners.  The  group  declined  by 
18%  between  1950  and  I960.  Although  this  trend 
is  expected  to  continue,  the  number  of  households 
headed  by  nonwhites  and  Puerto  Ricans  promises 
to  increase  and  will  probably  constitute  75%  of  the 
households  in  this  group  by  1970. 


I960  =  130,000  households/45%  negro  &  puerto  rican 
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Households 
with  3  or  4 
persons 


Group  5  This  group  includes  couples  with  one 
or  two  children;  fatherless  households  with  chil- 
dren; unemployed  persons  with  low  job  skills;  and 
school  drop-outs.  The  number  of  households  in 
the  group  dropped  by  more  than  one  half  between 
1950  and  1960.  The  decline  should  continue  in  the 
future  at  a  lower  rate,  with  the  number  of  non- 
whites  and  Puerto  Ricans  expected  to  remain  rela- 
tively constant. 


Group  6  This  group  of  households  is  declining 
rapidly.  It  is  expected  to  continue  to  do  so  as 
over-all  income  levels  rise.  Its  proportion  of  non- 
whites  and  Puerto  Ricans,  however,  promises  to 
increase  from  about  24%  in  1960  to  about  48%  by 
1970. 
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1960  =  320,000  households/24%  negro  &  puerto  rican 
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Households 
with  1  or  2 
persons 


Group  9  This  is  the  largest  household  group  in 
the  City.  There  are  63,000  homeowners  in  the 
group.  The  current  decade  should  see  a  continued 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  these  households 
although  at  a  slower  rate  than  in  the  past.  Such 
increases  reflect  the  rising  number  of  elderly  main- 
taining their  own  households  as  well  as  the 
tendency  of  young  people  to  form  independent 
households. 


1960  =  483,000  households/21%  negro  &  puerto  rican 
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Group  10  This  is  the  second  largest  household 
group  in  the  City.  Like  group  9,  it  includes  a  large 
number  of  aged  and  unrelated  individuals.  Sizable 
increases  in  the  number  of  these  households  oc- 
curred between  1950  and  1960.  Further  increases 
are  anticipated  though  at  a  level  somewhat  below 
the  increment  expected  for  households  in  the  under 
$3,000  a  year  category.  Nonwhite  and  Puerto 
Rican  households  in  this  group  are  expected  to 
increase  sharply  and  represent  about  30%  of  the 
total  by  1970. 

1960  =  432,000  households/17%  negro  &  puerto  rican 
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INCOME  FROM  $6,000  TO  $9,999 
Group  3  Two  out  of  every  five  of  these  house- 
holds own  their  homes.  Although  the  numher  of 
these  households  increased  significantly  between 
1950  and  1960,  this  trend  is  not  expected  to  con- 
tinue. The  proportion  of  households  headed  by 
nonwhites  and  Puerto  Ricans  should  increase,  how- 
ever, from  about  22%  in  1960  to  40%  of  the  group 
bv  1970. 


INCOME  OF  $10,000  OR  MORE 
Group  4  Fifty-eight  percent  of  this  group  own 
their  living  space.  Past  increases  are  expected  to 
continue  but  at  a  lesser  rate.  The  proportion  of 
nonwhites  and  Puerto  Ricans  is  expected  to  in- 
crease to  about  26%  of  this  group  by  1970. 


Households 
with  5  or  more 
persons 
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1960  =  87,400  households/12%  negro  &  puerto  rican 
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Group  7  Three  out  of  every  ten  households  in 
this  group  own  their  dwellings.  The  previously 
high  growth  rate  of  this  group  is  expected  to  be 
reversed  slightly  in  the  future.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  group's  nonwhite  and  Puerto  Rican  component 
is  expected  to  increase  to  21%  by  1970. 


Group  8  These  households  contain  an  even 
higher  proportion  of  homeowners,  and  a  smaller 
percentage  of  nonwhites  and  Puerto  Ricans  than 
group  7.  We  may  expect  further  significant  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  these  higher-income 
households.  Present  indications  also  suggest  that 
nonwhites  and  Puerto  Ricans  will  become  a  sizable 
constituent  element,  increasing  in  proportion  to 
about  10%  of  the  total  group. 


Households 
with  3  or  4 
persons 
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Group  11  The  number  of  households  in  this 
group  more  than  doubled  between  1950  and  1960. 
This  upward  trend  promises  to  continue  to  1970 
but  at  a  slower  rate— 50%.  However,  the  number 
of  nonwhites  and  Puerto  Ricans  should  increase 
in  this  same  period  and  represent  about  14%  of 
the  group  by  1970. 


Group  12  Current  projections  indicate  dramatic 
future  increases  in  the  number  of  these  households 
paralleling  those  which  have  already  occurred. 
Nonwhites  and  Puerto  Ricans  are  expected  to  enter 
the  group  at  an  accelerated  rate  and  should  con- 
stitute more  than  5%  of  the  group  by  1970. 


Households 
with  1  or  2 
persons 


1960  =  262,700  households/8%  negro  &  puerto  rican 
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figure  II  -  9 
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figure  11-10 
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figure  11-11 
rental  housing 
units  by 
gross  monthly  rent 
and  number 
of  rooms 
new  york  city 
1960 
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estimate  of  past  trends,  and  the  expected 
direction  of  future  changes.  The  projected 
changes  in  these  household  groups  are  based 
on  two  assumptions:  an  over-all  rise  in  in- 
come levels  based  on  constant  1959  dollars; 
and  a  continued  decline  in  household  size. 

The  table  is  designed,  wherever  possible, 
to  identify  the  significant  characteristics  of 
the  above  groups.  The  profiles  are  tentative 
since  available  data  is  not  cast  in  the  precise 
form  of  the  twelve  categories. 
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figure  11-12 
estimated  new 
rental  units 
completed 
1960-1965 
by  housing 
program 

source: 
Department  of 
City  Planning, 
Housing  Market 
Analysis  Section. 
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The  city's  housing  supply 
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The  City  had  approximately  2,760,000  dwell- 
ing units  in  1960.  According  to  the  most 
recent  estimate,  this  amount  increased  to 
2,918,000  by  the  end  of  1964. 

What  kind  of  environmental  choice  do 
these  dwelling  units  offer  residents?  Al- 
though 25%  of  all  the  City's  housing  units  are 
in  one-  and  two-family  houses,  New  York's 
housing  stock  is  dominated  by  apartments  in 
structures  of  three  or  more  units.  In  this 
respect,  the  City  differs  markedly  from  the 
New  York  Region*  where  one-  and  two- 
family  homes  predominate  and  there  is  a 
dearth  of  multiple  dwellings. 

Further  comparison  with  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Region  suggests  significant 
variations  in  the  location  of  units  by  number 
of  rooms.  While  Manhattan  has  the  majority 
of  one  room  units,  the  region  outside  the 
City  has  twice  as  many  six  or  more  room 
units  as  the  entire  City. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  CITy's  HOUSING 

units.  The  multiple  dwelling  market  in  New 
York  City  is  almost  exclusively  a  rental 
market  and  offers  a  wide  range  of  choice  in 
rent,  number  of  rooms,  structural  character 
and  environment. 

Renter-occupied  units  constituted  78%  of 
all  the  City's  housing  units  in  1960.  New  York 
still  has  a  higher  percentage  of  such  units 
than  any  other  major  city  in  the  nation. 

More  than  75%  of  all  housing  units  have 
between  two  and  five  rooms.  The  rental 

"New  York  Region  as  defined  by  the  Regional  Plan 
Association. 
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market  provides  almost  all  of  the  smaller 
units.  The  larger  the  unit,  the  greater  the 
chance  of  its  being  owner-occupied. 

The  City's  median  gross  monthly  rent  of 
$73  does  not  convey  the  variety  of  1960 
rentals  shown  in  Figure  II— 11  on  page  16. 
Seventy-seven  percent  of  these  2,078,000 
rental  units  were  rent-controlled  and  5% 
more  represented  public  housing. 

Sixty-eight  percent  of  all  the  housing  units 
that  existed  in  New  York  in  1960  were  built 
before  1930  and  will  be  more  than  forty 
years  old  by  1970.  Of  these  1,884,500  older 
units,  about  one-fifth  are  in  old-law  tene- 
ments built  before  1900.  More  than  two- 
fifths  are  in  multiple  dwellings  built  between 
1900  and  1929. 

The  post-war  building  boom  has  helped 
to  augment  the  City's  housing  supply.  Of  the 
330,000  occupied  units  built  between  1950 
and  1960,  two-thirds  are  in  the  rental  market. 
Most  of  this  modern  space,  generally  three 
or  four  rooms  in  elevator  buildings,  demands 
high  rent.  Larger  units  have  been  added  al- 
most exclusively  in  one-  and  two-family 
houses  built  on  the  City's  remaining  vacant 
land  for  owner  occupancy.  Estimates  of  pri- 
vate and  public  additions  to  the  housing 
stock  between  1960  and  1965  indicate  con- 
struction in  the  rental  market  of  about  200,- 
000  units.  This  was  accompanied  by  the 
demolition  of  about  50,000  renter  units. 

the  housing  gap.  In  spite  of  new  building, 
the  continuing  clamor  for  residential  space 
has  not  eased  substantially  since  1960  and 
has  placed  pressures  on  the  entire  housing 
stock. 

As  of  the  beginning  of  1965,  New  York's 
rental  vacancy  rate— the  percentage  of  the 
rental  housing  stock  vacant  and  available 
for  rent— was  3.19.  Only  68,423  rental  vacan- 
cies existed  at  that  time.  In  1960,  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  there  is  comparable 
data,  New  York's  vacancy  rate,  based  on 
units  available  for  sale  as  well  as  for  rent, 
was  lower  than  that  of  the  next  ten  larg- 
est cities. 

The  dearth  of  larger  vacant  apartments 
also  underscores  the  continued  problem  of 
overcrowding.  In  the  104,000  dwelling  units 
in  the  City  where  severe  overcrowding  ( 1.51 


or  more  persons  per  room )  occurs,  more  than 
half  of  it  involves  families  of  five  or  more 
persons.  Most  of  these  families  have  three  or 
more  rooms,  but  some  are  squeezed  into 
smaller  units. 

The  gap  between  household  needs  and 
the  housing  stock  is  also  reflected  in  the  tre- 
mendous backlog  of  housing  that  requires 
restorative  measures.  Over  the  past  four 
years,  the  Community  Renewal  Program  has 
painstakingly  built  up  a  detailed  picture  of 
the  physical  conditions  in  the  City's  neigh- 
borhoods. In  areas  where  deterioration  is 
widespread,  the  Program's  staff  prepared 
special  base  maps,  to  record  each  building's 
type,  condition,  and  use.  On  the  basis  of 
these  studies,  it  is  estimated  that  approxi- 
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mately  725,000  of  the  City's  housing  units 
are  located  in  areas  that  require  extensive 
governmental  assistance  and  another  300,000 
units  are  located  in  areas  where  some  gov- 
ernmental aid  is  required  to  restore  sound 
conditions. 

And  yet,  the  City  has  numerous  areas  of 
sound  housing  in  pleasant  surroundings. 
One  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  New  York 
is  its  wide  variety  of  residential  settings. 
Nearly  every  possible  living  environment  is 
found  in  the  City,  ranging  from  nearly-rural 
parts  of  Staten  Island  to  ivy-covered  subur- 
ban estates  in  Jamaica  to  high-rise  towers  in 
mid-Manhattan.  It  is  the  City's  great  size 
that  provides  for  this  range  of  choice. 


The  special  problem  of  size 

New  York  City  shelters  nearly  eight  million 
people  in  an  area  of  320  square  miles. 

In  a  City  covering  200,000  acres,  great  dis- 
tances have  to  be  traveled.  A  subway  ride 
from  Coney  Island  to  Van  Cortlandt  Park  in 
the  Bronx,  a  journey  of  about  30  miles,  takes 
20  minutes  longer  than  a  plane  trip  from 
La  Guardia  Airport  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  237  route  miles  of  subway  in  New 
York  City  connect  residential  areas  with  the 
center  of  Manhattan.  The  streets  that  link 
the  City's  neighborhoods  and  serve  as  car- 
riers for  vehicles  and  pedestrians  cover  5,782 
miles,  or  the  equivalent  of  a  motor  trip  from 
New  York  to  Reno,  Nevada  and  back. 

In  other  cities,  living  in  outlying  areas  still 
allows  for  a  quick  trip  to  the  core.  The  size 
of  New  York's  Metropolitan  Region  is  so 
great,  however,  that  traveling  from  newly- 
developing  outlying  sectors  to  the  Central 
Business  District  is  a  very  time-consuming 
effort.  This  seems  to  be  reflected  to  some 
extent  in  the  increased  demand  and  prefer- 
ence for  housing  within  the  core  and  close 
to  centers  of  employment.  The  Central  Bus- 
iness District  is  the  focal  point  of  the  transit 
system  and  contains  58%  of  the  City's  jobs. 
Therefore,  for  many  people,  the  time  and 
money  consumed  in  getting  there  weighs 
heavily  in  their  choice  of  where  to  live. 
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figure  11  —  15 
journey 
to  work 
to  central 
business 
district 

source:  New  York-New  Jersey 
Transportation  Agency,  "Journey 
to  Work."  Manhattan  Central  Busi- 
ness District.  June  1964 
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The  very  size  of  New  York  has  bred  com- 
plex government.  In  their  recent  book,0 
Nathan  Glazer  and  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han  vividly  depict  the  impact  of  size  on  the 
scale  of  government: 

"We  must  begin  with  this  image  of  the 
city.  New  York  is  more  than  ten  times  as 
large  as  San  Francisco,  and  twice  as  large 
as  Chicago,  but  this  does  not  suggest  how 
much  more  complicated  it  is.  For  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  twice  as  large  means  four 
or  eight  times  as  complicated.  Twice  as 
large  means  that  the  man  on  top  is  per- 
haps four  or  eight  times  away  from  what 
happens  on  the  bottom.  But  attempts  at 
calculation  understate  the  complexity. 
When  you  have  24,000  policemen  in  a  city, 
it  not  only  means  that  you  need  a  few 
additional  levels  of  authorities  to  deal 
with  them— those  over  hundreds,  and  five 
hundreds,  and  thousands,  and  five  thou- 
sands—but it  also  means  (for  example) 
that  there  are  enough  Jewish  or  Negro 
policemen  to  form  an  organization.  And 
they  . . .  can  fill  a  hall." 

The  City's  intricate  governmental  struc- 
ture has  its  effects  on  the  individual  citizen. 
He  tends  to  feel  remote  from  the  decisions 

"Nathan  Glazer  and  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  Beyond 
the  Melting  Pot,  Cambridge:  The  M.  I.  T.  Press.  1963, 
p.  4. 


that  affect  him.  Frequently,  government 
seems  as  opaque  and  impenetrable  as  the 
mysterious  geography  of  Brooklyn  cele- 
brated in  our  urban  folklore.  The  present 
physical  and  social  contours  of  the  City  seem 
unmanageable  to  him,  and  he  is  often  un- 
aware of  the  possibilities  that  exist  for  new 
environmental  gains. 

While  affirmative  changes  are  not  only 
possible  but  necessary,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  how  New  York's  enormous  size 
heightens  the  complexity  of  the  renewal 
process  and  the  major  decisions  it  demands. 
It  is  not  a  simple  task,  for  example,  to  alter 
the  physical  form  of  the  City.  Great  size  in- 
variably means  high  density  and  high  den- 
sity makes  change  costly.  The  cost  is  evident 
first  in  human  terms.  The  seemingly  simple 
matter  of  establishing  a  school  site  often 
means  that  many  people  will  be  displaced 
and  neighborhood  ties  severed.  Indeed, 
every  change  in  a  component  part  of  the 
City  —  in  schools,  housing,  the  industrial 
plant  or  community  facilities— has  an  impact 
on  other  components.  Therefore,  it  must  be 
weighed  carefully. 

A  comprehensive  analysis  of  New  York 
and  the  interplay  of  all  its  elements  makes 
it  possible  to  sort  out  needs  and  set  up  pri- 
orities. The  next  section  of  this  report  seeks 
to  develop  the  essential  underlying  features 
of  a  short-term  renewal  strategy. 
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The  basic 
renewal  goal: 
a  city  of 
opportunity 


Like  the  individual,  government  works 
best  when  its  actions  are  sharply  focused. 
It  needs  to  plan,  to  have  clear  goals  and 
objectives.  Effective  responses  to  the 
City's  renewal  needs  depend  on  building 
a  framework  for  action,  an  over-all  strat- 
egy that  unites  basic  goals  and  objectives 
with  the  means  for  implementing  them. 

New  York  City's  basic  renewal  goal  is 
to  develop  and  sustain  a  community  that 
will  provide  each  individual  with  oppor- 
tunities to  realize  his  full  human  poten- 
tial. This  commitment  affirms  that  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  renewal,  like  that  of 
other  governmental  activity,  is  to  serve 
the  needs  of  people. 

All  people  have  needs  that  go  beyond 
mere  subsistence.  Each  man,  woman  and 
child  needs  a  sense  of  dignity  and  human 
worth,  qualities  that  can  only  be  nur- 
tured in  a  physical  and  social  setting  that 
enable  them  to  grow.  Renewal  seeks  to 
remove  impediments  to  growth  and  to 
provide  opportunities  to  advance. 

Provision  of  opportunities  implies  a 
choice  for  each  individual.  Renewal  is 
not  meant  to  produce  a  rigid  set  of  pro- 
grams that  dictates  what  is  best  for  each 
individual.  One  of  its  aims  is  a  diversi- 
fied social  and  physical  environment. 
Renewal  actions  clearly  should  support 
rather  than  smother  healthy  human 
differences. 

This  calls  for  the  development  of  hous- 


ing, educational,  social  and  cultural  facil- 
ities and  programs  that  are  appropriate 
to  the  particular  needs  of  residents.  Such 
programs  must  take  all  New  Yorkers  into 
account  in  their  multiple  activities  as 
City-dweller s—at  home,  work,  school  and 
play,  as  individuals  and  family  members, 
as  parents  and  children,  as  citizens,  con- 
sumers and  producers.  The  objective  of 
renewal,  in  short,  is  to  fashion  the  kind  of 
environment  most  hospitable  to  human 
growth. 

This  is  an  ambitious  aim,  but  if  a  goal 
is,  in  fact,  an  end  that  one  strives  to  at- 
tain, one  must  acknowledge  that  it  will 
not  be  attained  overnight.  On  the  other 
hand,  merely  to  pose  the  goal  will  not 
insure  its  effective  translation  into  a  re- 
newal program.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  certain  connections  between  this 
basic  goal  and  the  City's  conditions. 

The  City's  renewal  strategy  stems 
from  a  current  view  of  New  York  — its 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  the  directions 
in  which  it  is  changing,  and  what  cur- 
rent trends  augur  for  the  future.  Present 
knowledge  is  limited,  for  the  City  is  too 
big,  too  complex,  to  yield  a  quick,  mathe- 
matically precise  understanding  of  all  its 
functions  and  how  they  relate  to  each 
other.  Thus,  the  current  view  of  the  City 
expressed  in  this  report  derives  from  the 
work  completed  to  date. 
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Tradition  of 
status  advancement 

The  City,  in  its  totality,  performs  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  function  of  all 
for  its  residentst  providing  an  environment 
in  which  people  can  improve  their  skills  and 
knowledge,  advance  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic status,  and  find  a  satisfactory  basis  for 
living.  This  is  not  something  new.  New  York 
has  traditionally  provided  a  variety  of  op- 
portunities for  growth,  particularly  for  those 
starting  with  little.  This  process  has  its  ante- 
cedents in  the  earliest  days  of  New  York's 
meteoric  growth. 

By  the  early  19th  Century,  New  York  had 
already  established  its  traditional  role  as  a 
port  of  entry  for  immigrants  and  migrants. 
The  newcomers  came  from  Europe  and  from 
different  parts  of  the  United  States.  They 
came  seeking  jobs  and  opportunity  and  a 
haven  from  persecution,  pestilence  and 
famine. 

In  the  1840's,  the  Irish  and  Germans  came 
in  the  first  large  wave  of  immigration.  Like 
the  newcomers  who  were  to  follow  in  suc- 
ceeding waves,  they  tended  to  settle  in  ghet- 
tos, where  they  formed  pockets  of  cheap 
labor.  Developers  sensed  the  profits  to  be 
made  from  the  housing  needs  of  large  num- 
bers of  people.  Homes  originally  meant  for 
one-family  use  were  partitioned  into  apart- 
ments. Tenements  were  built  to  incredibly 
low  standards.  Rents  were  high  and  sanita- 
tion facilities  primitive.  Then,  as  now,  the 
coming  of  poor  and  needy  newcomers  caused 
well-to-do  residents  to  seek  new  neighbor- 
hoods. 

By  1870,  the  housing  problem  was  already 
an  inherited  evil  in  New  York  City.  The 
housing  supply  lagged  constantly  behind  the 
City's  growth.  Of  the  City's  1,478,103  inhabi- 
tants in  1870,  more  than  40%  were  foreign- 
born.  Operators  converted  all  kinds  of  facili- 
ties into  living  quarters.  In  one  instance,  an 
old  brewery  became  a  home  for  200  people. 

OPPORTUNITY  AND  ENRICHMENT.  But  while 

greedy  land  speculation  and  low  housing 
standards  continued  to  accompany  the  waves 
of  immigration,  they  could  not  obscure  one 
salient  fact  about  the  life  of  the  poor  new- 
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source:  Eighth  through  eighteenth  U.S.  Decennial  Censuses. 
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figure  111-2 
persons  65  years 
and  over  as  a 
percentage  of 
total  population 

1930-1960      source:  US.  Census  of  Population  (1930-60); 
and  1970  forecast      Department  of  City  Planning  (1970) 
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comer:  he  was  not  eternally  wedded  to 
squalor  and  poverty.  In  the  concentrations 
of  opportunity  and  enrichment  that  the  City 
provided,  the  immigrant  found  the  vehicle 
for  improving  his  skills,  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience and  for  learning  the  cultural  "ropes" 
of  the  City.  As  he  did  so,  he  was  able  to  ob- 
tain better  jobs  and  hence  the  wherewithal 
to  leave  the  ghetto  for  a  place  to  live  that 
offered  a  style  of  life  more  in  keeping  with 
his  new  economic  status. 

This  pattern  of  economic  and  social  mo- 
bility—advancement to  middle-class  status 
—became  the  model  for  future  generations 
of  immigrants  and  migrants.  It  continued 
through  cycles  of  growth  affected  by  war 
and  recession.  As  new  immigrants  arrived, 
they  took  over  space  in  old  neighborhoods 
left  by  more  prosperous  residents  who  leap- 
frogged to  the  City's  undeveloped  areas. 
Ethnic  or  national  groups  tended  to  cluster 
together.  When  they  bettered  themselves  ec- 
onomically, they  also  moved  to  new  resi- 
dential areas  together. 


Current  concerns 

Today,  however,  it  is  increasingly  difficult 
for  many  of  the  City's  lower-income  house- 
holds to  re-enact  the  traditional  drama  of 
status  advancement.  The  following  circum- 
stances are  among  those  contributing  most 
heavily  to  this  changing  situation: 
1.  A  rapidly  growing  aged  population.  The 
aged  are  no  longer  in  a  position  to  improve 
their  earning  capacity  and  are  often  faced 
with  rapidly  declining  financial  resources. 
Households  headed  by  persons  65  years  or 
older  constitute  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
segments  of  the  City's  population.  The  medi- 
cal and  scientific  advances  that  have  in- 
creased the  human  life  span  have  served  to 
change  the  age  structure  of  New  York  City's 
population.  Many  of  the  City's  current  aged 
households  never  had  a  large  income  when 
they  were  employed  and  have  few  resources 
now. 

Unlike  the  elderly  of  an  earlier  era  who 
lived  together  with  their  children  under  one 
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roof,  our  contemporary  aged  increasingly 
live  apart  from  their  young.  In  1960,  nearly 
50%  of  those  who  headed  two-person  house- 
holds were  65  or  older;  and  the  elderly  also 
accounted  for  nearly  30%  of  the  City's  one- 
person  households.  Since  they  find  it  difficult 
to  adapt  to  change,  older  persons  tend  to  re- 
main attached  to  their  neighborhoods.  Their 
situation  is  not  peculiar  to  New  York  City. 
The  mounting  evidence  that  their  needs  are 
not  being  met  indicates  that  the  aged  popu- 
lation represents  a  major  part  of  the  City's 
unfinished  business. 

2.  Fewer  opportunities  for  low-skilled  peo- 
ple. Low-income  newcomers  to  the  City 
soon  discover  that  many  of  the  steps  in  the 
path  of  advancement  are  missing.  A  large 
number  of  these  newcomers  are  Negroes. 
Often  their  reason  for  moving  seems  to  be  a 
desire  to  escape  conditions  in  the  South 
rather  than  the  definite  expectation  of  a  job 
in  the  City.  A  sizable  number  of  Negroes 
coming  to  New  York  have  a  high  level  of 
skill.  But,  in  general,  poor  education  and  job 
discrimination  have  given  the  majority  of 
Negroes  a  low  occupational  status.  In  Cen- 
tral Harlem,  for  example,  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  male  labor  force  is  composed  of  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  workers.  The  kinds  of 
jobs  many  are  equipped  to  do  are  being 
wiped  out  by  the  continuing  technological 
revolution. 

In  an  earlier  age,  the  newcomer  acquired 
the  necessary  skills,  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence on  the  job.  Often,  when  he  had  accu- 
mulated enough  money,  he  opened  a  busi- 
ness or  shop  of  his  own.  Today,  industry 
relies  increasingly  on  self-regulating  ma- 
chines. Where  it  uses  human  skills  and  man- 
power, its  standards  and  requirements  are 
too  exacting  to  be  met  by  the  poorly  edu- 
cated and  untrained.  A  changing  economy 
is  in  the  process  of  exiling  from  the  ranks  of 
the  employed  many  low-skilled  persons, 
white  and  black,  but  it  hits  the  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican  hardest. 

The  prospect  for  many  of  the  City's  youth 
is  dim.  Almost  20%  of  the  City's  total,  out-of- 
school  labor  force  between  16  and  24  years 
of  age  have  job  problems.  Pre-school  chil- 
dren are  continually  handicapped  by  social 
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figure  111-4 
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figure  III -5 
dependency 
ratio  by  race 
&  ethnic  group 
1940,  1950,  1960 
and  1970  forecast 
source: 
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The  poorly-skilled  are  the  major  victims  of  a  swittly 
changing  technology.  Their  plight  is  one  of  several 
circumstances  threatening  the  historic  status- 
advancement  function  of  the  City. 
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and  economic  conditions.  In  1960,  twenty 
percent  of  the  City's  nearly  690,000  children 
under  five  years  old  were  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rican.  A  high  proportion  of  them  do  not 
gain  the  requisite  learning  experience  in 
their  homes  and  neighborhood  environment 
for  entering  school. 

In  the  past,  other  ethnic  communities  have 
been  endowed  with  the  familial  patterns, 
traditions  and  customs  that  facilitated  the 
adaptation  to  American  life  and  the  reinte- 
gration of  common  values.  By  contrast,  the 
Negro  has  endured  slavery  and,  with  it,  both 
the  destruction  of  the  kinship  patterns  he 
had  known  previously  and  the  denial  of  the 
kind  of  family  life  enjoyed  by  other  groups 
in  America.  This  historic  legacy,  coupled 
with  present  social  and  economic  handicaps, 
has  induced  widespread  feelings  of  defeat, 
apathy,  frustration  and  anger. 


3.  The  scale  of  metropolitan  growth  has  in- 
creased the  distances  separating  people. 
People  have  become  separated  by  socio- 
economic status  and  race  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale.  The  older  immigrants  lived 
close  to  each  other  in  places  like  the  Lower 
East  Side.  They  were  not  strangers.  The 
scale  was  that  of  the  block  and  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  there  was  always  the  possibility 
of  some  interchange  of  experience,  however 
minimal.  By  contrast,  today's  metropolitan 
scale  is  enormous,  the  pattern  of  movement 
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proportion  of  negroes  in  residential  areas  in  1960 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  City's  Negro  population  lived 
in  areas  with  50%  or  more  Negro  population  in  1960. 
A  person  living  in  the  center  of  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
must  travel  at  least  a  mile  to  reach  an  area  that  is  not 
occupied  predominantly  by  Negroes. 


Census  tracts*  with  a  population 
of  10%  or  more  Negroes  in  1960 


10.0-49.9°/o 


50.0  or  more 


■Excludes  census  tracts  covering  institutions  such  as  pri- 
sons and  hospitals 

Source:  U.S.  Censuses  of  Population  and  Housing:  1960 
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from  old  neighborhoods  to  new  spilling  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  governmental 
entity  of  New  York  City. 

As  a  result,  the  Harlems  and  Bedford- 
Stuyvesants  of  the  City  have  become  huge 
and  more  isolated  on  the  basis  of  race  and 
social  and  economic  status.  They  seal  off 
large  segments  of  human  opportunity  from 
those  who  dwell  within  them. 
4.  The  growing  disparity  between  expecta- 
tions and  achievement.  The  expectations  of 
people  for  those  things  that  constitute  a 
"better  life"  are  higher  than  ever.  Over  the 
years,  the  general  standard  of  living  has 
been  rising.  There  has  been  increased  pro- 
tection from  sickness,  increases  in  leisure 
time,  and  increases  in  the  value  of  products 
and  services  enjoyed  by  most  people.  Per- 
vasive images  of  abundance  are  projected 
constantly  by  the  mass  media,  particularly 
by  magazines  and  television. 

While  the  expectations  of  most  people  are 
often  within  reach,  there  is  an  increasing 
gap  between  aspiration  and  achievement  for 
deprived  households.  The  foregoing  trends 
and  circumstances  require  increased  atten- 
tion. The  identification  of  these  conditions  is 
itself  a  fundamental  part  of  the  City's  re- 
newal strategy.  The  following  chapter  seeks 
to  develop  a  response  to  these  conditions. 


4t 

Current 
renewal 
principles 


This  report  has  already  examined  the 
complex  underpinning  of  basic  renewal 
problems.  It  is  evident  that  for  many  of 
the  City's  households  the  basic  function 
of  the  City  as  a  place  where  people  may 
advance  themselves  is  either  not  working 
at  all,  or  not  quickly  enough. 

A  short-range  renewal  strategy  is 
needed  whose  dominant  theme  is  to  sup- 
port and  open  up  new  avenues  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  underprivileged.  To  do  so 
is  not  only  a  moral  imperative  but  a  prac- 
tical necessity  for  further  development 
of  the  City. 

The  inability  of  the  status-advance- 
ment function  to  provide  the  needed 
growth  imperils  the  entire  community, 
not  merely  those  stripped  of  opportunity. 

City  development  can  follow  two  basic 
courses  of  action.  One  favors  over-all 
community  development  and  is  rooted  in 
the  concept  that  broad  civic  gains,  such 
as  improvements  to  the  Central  Business 
District,  will  aid  all  New  York  residents. 
The  other  course  of  action  brings  a  re- 
medial focus  to  the  community's  weak 
spots.  Its  aim  is  to  rectify  past  mistakes 
and  help  raise  the  living  standards  of 
deprived  residents  to  levels  enjoyed  by 
other  residents  of  the  City. 

Renewal  has  generally  emphasized 
one  or  the  other  of  these  major  themes  of 
development  although  it  usually  main- 
tains a  balance  between  them.  Running 
parallel  to  these  strategic  directions  are 
actions  aimed  at  thwarting  undesirable 
change  —  preventive  measures  to  avert 
decay  rather  than  wait  for  it  to  occur. 
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A  remedial  emphasis 


The  short-term  renewal  strategy  for  New 
York  stresses  direct  action  to  aid  under- 
privileged segments  of  the  population,  par- 
ticularly those  living  in  the  poorest  residen- 
tial areas.  Remedial  actions  in  these  parts  of 
the  City  are  given  heaviest  emphasis  for  the 
following  reasons: 

■  Actions  supporting  general  development 
would  take  too  long  a  time  to  benefit  the 
City's  neediest  citizens.  Such  actions  have  a 
diffuse,  long-range  impact  when  a  direct 
effect  is  needed  quickly. 

■  Since  underprivileged  persons  have  al- 
ready been  left  behind  with  respect  to  op- 
portunities for  acquiring  skills,  knowledge 
and  experience,  they  are  often  unready  to 
participate  in  general  advances.  Currently 
unfilled  jobs  in  the  City,  for  example,  are 
beyond  the  competence  of  large  numbers  of 
the  unemployed. 

■  The  poorest  households  are  usually  con- 
centrated in  the  most  substandard  housing 


and  lower-skill  jobs  are  often  found  in  older 
outmoded  buildings  in  industrial  areas.  To 
clear  these  structures  for  high-income,  high- 
skill  economic  uses  might  provide  the  City 
with  substantial  long-term  gains,  but  it 
would  remove  sources  of  housing  and  em- 
ployment for  lower-income  households  with- 
out providing  immediate  benefit  to  them. 

The  problems  of  the  underprivileged  are 
also  organically  linked  to  the  historic  evil  of 
racial  discrimination.  Many  of  the  victims 
of  deprivation  are  Negroes.  New  York  City 
reaffirms  its  dedication  to  the  color-conscious 
policy  set  forth  in  the  1962-63  Urban  Re- 
newal Study  Program: 

"Racial  and  ethnic  considerations  are  an 
integral  part  of  any  sound  planning 
approach  in  this  City.  A  'color-blind'  gov- 
ernment policy  carried  out  in  a  color-con- 
scious housing  market  can  only  entrench 
and  aggravate  the  segregation  of  racial 
and  ethnic  groups,  with  all  its  enervating 
and  corrosive  consequences." 

The  attempt  to  deal  positively  with  the 
problems  of  lower-income  households  has  a 
contrapuntal  theme:  the  need  to  develop 
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For  the  aged,  there  must  be  alternatives  to  isolation, 
neglect  and  the  erosion  ot  the  spirit. 


new  middle-income  families  in  the  City.  The 
idea  is  often  expressed  that  the  exodus  of 
white  households  with  children  to  the  sub- 
urbs will  leave  an  unhealthy  imbalance  in 
the  City.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  this  outward  movement. 
New  York  is  still  a  major  residence  for  both 
white  and  nonwhite  middle-income  house- 
holds. It  is  both  desirable  and  feasible  to  de- 
velop new  middle-income  households  in  the 
City's  traditional  manner— providing  oppor- 
tunities for  less  fortunate  persons. 

In  addition  to  expanding  opportunities  for 
deprived  households,  the  City  is  concerned 
with  easing  the  plight  of  the  aged  poor  and 
supplanting  their  common  feelings  of  waste 
and  inadequacy  with  a  new  sense  of  well- 
being.  Poverty  is  very  common  among  the 
aged,  and  reflects  the  high  proportion  of  re- 
tired household  heads.  The  aged  poor  have 
very  special  housing  requirements  that  de- 
rive not  only  from  their  limited  incomes  but 
from  their  waning  mobility,  their  greater 
sensitivity  to  noise,  drafts  and  cold  and  their 
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need  to  have  health,  recreation  and  other 
community  facilities  close  at  hand. 

Shifting  the  emphasis  away  from  basic 
City  development  should  not  be  construed 
as  the  prelude  to  an  exclusive  concern  with 
housing.  Jobs  and  new  income  repre- 
sent a  vital  development  need  for  the  City's 
less  fortunate  residents.  At  present,  how- 
ever, efforts  in  this  direction  must  neces- 
sarily be  modest  until  it  is  possible  to  pin- 
point what  types  of  action  are  needed  and 
where.  Such  actions  would  truly  enhance  the 
City's  economy  by  attacking  unemployment 
directly  instead  of  merely  rearranging  exist- 
ing jobs.  This  is  a  major  emphasis  in  the 
current  work  of  the  Community  Renewal 
Program. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  RESIDENTIAL  RENEWAL. 

This  short-range  strategy  has  unmistakable 
implications  for  New  York's  residential 
neighborhoods.  A  major  aim  of  the  1949 
Housing  Act  and  its  subsequent  amend- 
ments is  to  provide  "a  decent  home  in  a  suit- 
able environment  for  every  American  fam- 
ily." This  expresses  one  of  New  York's  major 
renewal  goals  as  well. 

While  the  task  of  renewal  extends  beyond 
the  home,  housing  actions  remain  an  impor- 
tant development  weapon  in  the  City's  ar- 
senal. The  physical  fabric  of  the  slum  tends 
to  become  a  symbol  of  all  the  misery  that 
engulfs  the  poor.  Physical  change  alone  does 
not  guarantee  social  achievement  or  better- 
ment, but  it  can  revive  human  aspiration  in 
areas  where  it  has  been  blunted  by  crushing 
problems.  The  improvement  of  the  residen- 
tial environment  is  a  critical  part  of  the 
City's  renewal  program. 

The  City-wide  shortage  of  adequate  units 
condemns  the  poor  to  staying  where  they  are 
—often  paying  rents  well  above  their  means 
or  living  in  crowded  quarters  that  create 
severe  physical  and  psychological  stress. 
Numerous  studies  have  confirmed  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  high  correlation  between  in- 
adequate housing  and  disease  and  mortality 
rates.  It  is  also  a  well  established  fact  that 
severe  mental  illness  is  more  common,  less 
adequately  treated  and  longer  lasting  among 
the  poor.  These  health  needs  place  an  in- 


Through  renewal,  the  City  seeks  to  provide 
a  physical  and  social  setting  conducive  to  the 
growth  of  its  youth,  and  particularly  those  born 
into  underprivileged  families. 
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superable  burden  on  the  City's  budget  for 
health,  welfare  and  allied  services. 

Children  are  victimized  by  a  slum  envi- 
ronment. Besides  creating  health  hazards,  a 
poor  arrangement  of  space  for  study  and 
sleeping  hinders  good  performance  at  school. 
Add  to  this  the  usual  lack  of  culturally  stim- 
ulating objects  in  the  deprived  home,  the 
high  level  of  noise,  the  absence  of  sustained 
verbal  communication  with  parents  or  other 
responsible  adults  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  resulting  impoverishment  in  sensory  ex- 
perience reduces  the  educational  achieve- 
ment levels  of  poor  children. 

Deprived  households  have  access,  of 
course,  to  welfare  funds,  but  public  assist- 
ance seems  to  be  only  a  partial  answer  to 
their  needs.  Of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
poor,  large  households  in  the  City,  less  than 
30%  are  receiving  welfare  grants. 

But  even  if  public  assistance  were  pro- 
vided for  every  one  of  these  households,  it 
would  not  eliminate  the  need  for  sound,  ade- 
quate housing  at  reasonable  rents.  As  Mayor 
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Wagner  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  in  1964: 

"Of  the  80,000  families  on  the  welfare  rolls 
(in  1963),  some  40,000  were  badly  in  need 
of  rehousing,  according  to  a  special  Wel- 
fare Department  housing  study — More- 
over, according  to  Welfare  experts,  it  is 
said  to  be  almost  impossible  to  make 
any  major  progress  in  rehabilitating  im- 
poverished families  which  live  in  slum 
housing." 

Thus,  from  year  to  year  and  decade  to 
decade,  a  large  number  of  the  City's  house- 
holds live  in  inferior  housing  that  is  sympto- 
matic of  a  much  broader  privation.  Since 
their  low  incomes  limit  their  capacity  for 
meeting  basic  needs,  adequate  housing  at 
appropriate  levels  of  rent  and  space  becomes 
a  critical  prerequisite  for  breaking  the  vi- 
cious circle  of  poverty. 


Households  with  the  most 
critical  housing  problems 


When  the  housing  stock  is  examined  in  rela- 
tion to  the  needs  of  all  the  households  in  the 
City,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  the  impover- 
ished alone  who  suffer  from  a  lack  of  suit- 
able housing.  The  problem  goes  beyond  the 
matter  of  income.  Some  households  find 
themselves  handicapped  by  their  size.  In 
fact,  if  present  estimates  are  correct,  many 
large  households  with  incomes  of  $7,000  a 
year  have  more  difficulty  finding  suitable 
housing  than  two-person  households  with 
incomes  of  $4,000  to  $5,000. 

There  are  also  important  variations  in 
family  composition,  even  when  households 
are  of  equal  size,  as  well  as  more  subtle  vari- 
ations that  concern  life  styles,  leisure-time 
activities,  or  the  outlook  for  future  increases 
in  income.  All  affect  housing  needs  and  pref- 
erences. 

Thus,  the  initial  basic  test  of  New  York 
City's  housing  supply  is:  does  the  City  pro- 
vide enough  housing  units  at  appropriate 
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The  largest,  poorest  and  neediest  households  in  the 
City  are  headed  predominantly  by  members  of  minority 
groups  and  include  large  numbers  ot  children. 


levels  of  rent  and  dwelling  unit  size  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  various  households  living 
here  and  those  who  are  likely  to  live  here  in 
coming  years.  Which  households  lack  a 
satisfactory  choice  of  housing? 

A  summary  picture  of  these  deficiencies 
shows  that  the  following  renter  groups  have 
the  least  opportunity  to  find  appropriate 
housing.  They  are  ranked  in  terms  of  the 
relative  difficulties  they  face  in  securing  suit- 
able housing. 

THE  LARGEST,  LOWEST-INCOME  HOUSEHOLDS. 

The  three  household  groups  falling  into  this 


categoryface  the  greatest  housing  deficiency. 
In  1960,  there  were  240,191  households  with 
three  or  more  persons  whose  combined  in- 
come was  below  $3,000  a  year  or  five  or 
more  persons  whose  combined  income  was 
less  than  $6,000  a  year.  In  no  other  major 
category  of  households  where  size  or  income 
act  as  deterrents  to  finding  suitable  housing 
is  there  so  striking  a  disproportion  between 
housing  need  and  available  supply  as  one 
finds  when  analyzing  the  largest,  lowest 
income  household  groups  in  New  York  City. 

They  need  sound  housing  with  the  lowest 
possible  rent  and  the  largest  amount  of 
dwelling  space.  But  according  to  current 
estimates,  even  if  the  vast  majority  of  exist- 
ing large  low-rent  dwellings  in  the  City 
were  open  to  them,  regardless  of  physical 
condition,  nearly  60%  of  these  households 
would  remain  inappropriately  housed. 

The  three  groups  account  for  more  than 
one  million  people  in  a  City  of  about  eight 
million.  Significandy,  seven  out  of  every  ten 
of  these  households  are  headed  by  Negroes 
or  Puerto  Ricans.  Hard  pressed  to  meet  rent 
payments,  they  usually  stint  on  such  basic 
expenses  as  food  and  clothing. 

The  total  number  of  these  households  ap- 
pears to  be  decreasing  at  about  two  percent 
a  year,  but  when  the  lessening  value  of  the 
dollar  and  the  decreasing  supply  of  low-rent 
housing  is  taken  into  account,  the  gap  be- 
tween need  and  supply  is  not  diminishing 
significantly.  So  great  is  the  magnitude  of 
their  requirements  that  low-rent  public 
housing  is  currently  able  to  provide  for  only 
a  small  proportion  of  these  groups. 


figure  IV  —  1 
critical 

renter  households 
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OTHEK  LOW-INCOME  HOUSEHOLDS.  Many  of 

the  more  than  680,000  additional  low-income 
renter  households  recorded  by  the  1960 
Census  require  more  adequate  housing  than 
they  enjoy  currently.  Although  they  have 
proportionately  greater  access  to  better 
housing  than  large  low-income  groups,  they 
have  a  greater  numerical  need  than  the  lat- 
ter for  housing  units,  and  they  face  many  of 
the  same  problems  of  poverty. 

One-  or  two-person  households  with  in- 
comes under  $3,000  a  year  form  the  majority 
of  this  group,  and  they  constitute  a  particu- 
larly strategic  segment  in  the  City  for  they 
include  a  higher  proportion  of  aged  persons 
than  any  other  cluster  of  households.  Indeed, 
about  half  of  the  persons  in  these  419,383 
renter  households  were  65  years  and  older 
in  1960,  and  many  others  were  approaching 
that  age. 

Another  group  with  a  similar  level  of  hous- 
ing need  is  the  three-  and  four-person  house- 
hold earning  between  $3,000  and  $6,000 
annually.  A  large  proportion  of  the  house- 
holds includes  persons  ranging  from  45  to  65 
years  of  age.  Many  of  these  households  can 
expect  a  drop  in  income  as  children  leave 
home  and  breadwinners  retire.  The  total 
number  of  renter  households  in  this  group 
amounted  to  261,646,  according  to  the  1960 
Census,  and  their  income  of  between  $3,000 
and  $6,000  a  year  fell  below  the  adequate 
living  standard  for  the  City  established  by 
the  Community  Council  of  Greater  New 
York  ($6,671  for  the  typical  four-person 
household  in  1963). 

There  is  probably  some  small  annual  re- 
duction in  these  three-  and  four-person 
households,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
number  of  one-  and  two-person  households 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  is  increas- 
ing. While  neither  of  these  groups  faces  the 
same  type  of  housing  famine  that  afflicts  the 
larger,  lower-income  households,  it  appears 
that  appropriate  housing  does  not  exist  for 
at  least  one  third  of  their  members— some 
200,000  households.  Moreover,  the  economic 
prospects  for  many  of  the  City's  aged,  in- 
cluding a  growing  number  of  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Ricans,  point  to  persistently  heavy 
housing  requirements  for  this  group. 
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LARGE,  MODERATE-INCOME  HOUSEHOLDS.  The 

77,323  moderate-income  renter  households 
with  five  or  more  persons  enumerated  by  the 
1960  Census  do  not  face  as  severe  a  housing 
shortage  as  the  lower-income  large  house- 
holds, nor  do  they  present  the  numerically 
huge  requirements  of  the  smaller  and  lower- 
income  households.  (An  almost  equal  num- 
ber of  similar  households  were  recorded  as 
owning  their  dwellings. )  Nevertheless,  the 
housing  needs  of  many  in  this  group  are  not 
being  met.  Use  of  governmental  resources 
is  necessary  to  provide  environments  whose 
cost,  living  space,  educational  quality  and 
amenities  will  offer  them  the  reasonable 
choice  they  do  not  have  now. 

Within  the  group,  there  is  a  wide  variation 
of  need.  A  five  or  more  person  household 
designation  is  a  very  broad  one  and  means 
grouping  five-person  households  with  those 
having  more  than  ten  members.  Thus, 
households  with  many  children  fall  into  the 
same  category  as  those  composed  entirely  of 


adults.  There  is  also  a  wide  gap  between  in- 
comes of  $6,000  and  $10,000.  Housing  prob- 
lems in  this  group  are  most  acute  where 
income  lies  near  the  lower  end  of  the  scale 
and  where  the  household  is  unusually  large. 
This  currently  applies  to  at  least  one  sixth 
of  the  households  in  the  group. 

Because  the  total  number  of  these  house- 
holds is  relatively  stable,  the  figures  conceal 
the  fact  that  important  changes  are  occur- 
ring. It  is  expected  that  decreases  in  the 
number  of  white  non-Puerto  Rican  house- 
holds, which  represented  78%  of  the  group 
in  1960,  will  be  offset  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  rapid  increases  in  the  number  of 
Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans.  Hopefully,  an 
important  segment  of  the  City's  future  mid- 
dle-income group  will  be  developed  in  this 
manner— through  the  further  economic  as- 
cent of  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans.  The 
availability  of  appropriate  dwellings  will  be 
important  to  their  continued  growth. 
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The  city's  housing  requirements 

This  assessment  of  the  most  important  hous- 
ing needs  of  the  City's  households  proceeds 
from  the  current  renewal  strategy,  which 
emphasizes  putting  a  basic  floor  of  better 
housing  under  those  residents  of  the  City 
who  are  least  capable  of  finding  spacious 
enough  dwelling  units  at  appropriate  rents. 

As  the  over-all  renewal  strategy  develops 
and  shifts,  these  requirements  will  change 
in  importance.  For  example,  should  current 
efforts  prove  successful  and  large  numbers 
of  those  now  encumbered  by  poverty  begin 
to  advance,  building  type  or  design  ameni- 
ties may  assume  greater  relative  importance 
in  housing  standards,  and  the  critical  hous- 
ing requirements  may  be  identified  else- 
where in  other  types  of  residential  develop- 
ment. 

current  housing  deficits.  Depending  on 
the  precise  standards  used  and  the  assump- 
tions made  of  possible  turnover  in  the  exist- 
ing housing  supply,  somewhere  between 
450,000  and  550,000  of  the  City's  households 
cannot  find  housing  of  an  appropriate  size 
and  rental  to  fit  their  needs.  Also,  the  work 
of  the  Community  Renewal  Program  has 
indicated  that  there  are  more  than  800,000 
dwelling  units  located  in  deteriorating  areas 
where  some  form  of  governmental  assistance 
is  essential  to  restore  a  sound  environment. 

Whichever  of  these  overlapping  estimates 
is  used,  the  scale  of  the  problem  is  huge. 
Although  it  is  desirable  to  develop  more 
precise  estimates  of  the  total  problem  as 
part  of  a  continuing  Community  Renewal 
Program,  enough  of  a  pattern  has  emerged 
to  support  this  view  of  the  City's  neediest 
households  in  the  renewal  program. 

In  evolving  a  renewal  strategy  rooted  in 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  City's  chang- 
ing needs,  this  report  has  identified  the  most 
critical  faltering  elements  in  the  community: 
those  segments  of  our  population  most  lack- 
ing in  the  opportunities  to  advance  their 
status  in  society.  The  development  of  the 
strategy  springs  from  the  conviction  that  the 
programming  process— the  translation  of  a 
broad  strategy  into  specific  actions  —  is 


Extensive  Held  surveys  of  the  Community  Renewal 
Program  indicate  that  there  are  more  than  800,000 
dwelling  units  located  in  deteriorating  areas  where 
restorative  measures  by  government  are  required. 
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crucial.  The  task  now  is  to  apply  this  com- 
prehensive perspective  to  residential  re- 
newal actions,  by  focusing  on  households 
with  critical  housing  needs. 

An  important  bridge  must  be  built  linking 
the  broad  strategy  to  the  problems  of  exe- 
cuting it  in  the  field.  Ultimately,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  define  actions  in  terms  of  three 
interrelated  elements— time,  place  and  pro- 
gram. These  are  the  "when,  where  and  how" 
of  the  renewal  program.  Without  them,  a 
broad,  over-all  strategy  can  become  mired 
in  abstractions.  The  Mayor's  Housing  Exec- 
utive Committee  has  acted  to  ensure  that 
specific  actions  mirror  broad  strategy,  and 
has  set  up  a  working  interdepartmental 
committee  to  reflect  the  experience  of  each 
operating  agency  in  over-all  renewal  pro- 
gramming. 

The  critical  gaps  in  the  City's  housing 
supply  cannot  be  filled  overnight.  Utopia 
will  not  materialize  by  intoning  a  single 
magic  word  or  phrase,  be  it  rehabilitation, 
clearance  and  redevelopment,  vest-pocket 
housing,  receivership  or  code  enforcement. 
The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  so  vast, 
the  needs  among  the  critical  households  so 
varied  and  conditions  from  neighborhood 
to  neighborhood  so  different,  that  renewal 
actions  of  a  wide  scope  are  required.  These 
range  from  new  housing  construction  to  the 
conservation  of  neighborhoods  showing  the 
first  signs  of  deterioration. 
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Constructing 
new  housing 


The  City's  housing  requirements  are 
shifting  dramatically  as  a  result  of  con- 
tinuing changes  in  household  needs.  It 
is  difficult  to  adjust  our  relatively  fixed 
housing  stock  to  these  changes.  Much  of 
it  was  built  in  an  earlier  period  of  the 
City's  growth  in  response  to  different 
needs,  different  types  of  households  and 
to  standards  that  are  now  outmoded.  The 
changing  household  composition  and  ris- 
ing expectations  of  residents  give  new 
housing  construction  programs  a  major 
role  in  the  City's  renewal. 

The  City's  over-all  requirements  sug- 
gest that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new 
dwellings  ought  to  be  constructed,  but 
the  dimensions  of  the  gap  between  cur- 
rently evolving  household  needs  and  the 
present  stock  means  that  this  rebuilding 
process  will  take  many  years.  With  lim- 
ited manpower,  technology  and  money, 
the  task  of  building  this  much  housing 
on  vacant  land  would  be  formidable 
enough;  it  is  even  more  challenging  in  a 
built-up  city  where  construction  space 
must  be  cleared  without  destroying  the 
sound  aspects  of  the  community. 

These  realities  of  the  City  dictate  a 
gradual  program  to  replace  obsolete 
housing,  but  one  that  nevertheless  sur- 


passes previous  efforts  in  this  direction. 
While  construction  and  demolition  ac- 
tivity have  combined  to  produce  a  net 
gain  of  nearly  500,000  housing  units 
since  1950,  many  of  these  units  have 
served  only  to  accommodate  the  forma- 
tion of  new  households.  This  increase  in 
the  total  number  of  households  reflects 
a  decrease  in  average  household  size  at 
a  time  when  the  population  is  stable. 

The  City's  goal  is  a  unified  housing 
program,  one  which  allows  the  hetero- 
geneity and  choice  normally  found  in 
our  residential  neighborhoods.  Despite 
their  drawbacks,  many  older  neighbor- 
hoods served  the  City's  status-advance- 
ment function  well.  As  households  in- 
creased their  income,  they  had  a  choice 
of  staying  in  their  dwellings,  finding  suit- 
able quarters  nearby  or  moving  to  a  new 
neighborhood.  Because  of  legislative  and 
administrative  restrictions,  people  do  not 
often  have  these  options  in  public  and 
publicly-assisted  housing  today.  A  uni- 
fied program  means  stripping  each  build- 
ing or  project  of  its  identifying  label.  It 
means  that  large  areas  of  New  York  be 
reconstructed  without  building  in  perma- 
nent patterns  of  economic  segregation. 
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Page  43.   Figure  V- 1 :  '-Public"  and  "Private"  are  transposed 
on  the  legend. 


The  last  five  years  have  produced  an  annual 
average  rate  of  new  housing  construction  of 
about  46,000  units.  Taking  demolitions  into 
account,  this  has  yielded  a  net  housing  gain 
of  about  37,000  units  a  year.  About  two 
thirds  of  the  new  units  were  privately  fi- 
nanced and  received  no  governmental  sub- 
sidy apart  from  FHA  mortgage  insurance. 
Most  of  these  were  in  apartment  buildings, 
but  the  construction  of  one-  and  two-family 
houses  in  the  outer  portions  of  the  City  con- 
tinues to  add  almost  10,000  units  a  year. 

Privately-financed  new  housing  meets  the 
needs  of  a  relatively  small  segment  of  the 
City's  households,  but  one  important  to  our 
economic  and  social  life.  Such  housing  has 
been  accessible  not  only  to  the  wealthy  and 
upper  middle-income  groups  but  to  one- 
and  two-person  households  with  incomes  as 
low  as  $5,000  or  $6,000  per  year.  Nearly  half 
of  the  new  privately-financed  apartments 
have  been  built  in  Manhattan,  strategically 
close  to  work-places  and  centers  of  culture 
and  entertainment. 

If  increasing  numbers  of  one-  and  two- 
person  households  vacated  underutilized 
apartments  for  new  housing,  this  ultimately 
could  benefit  larger  households.  It  is  esti- 
mated, on  the  basis  of  1960  Census  data,  that 
about  75%  of  one-  and  two-person  renter 
households  with  incomes  of  more  than 
$6,000  a  year  were  living  in  units  renting  for 
less  than  $120  per  month. 

In  a  few  neighborhoods,  luxury  rehabili- 
tation and  new  construction  have  displaced 
lower-income  households,  disrupted  valu- 
able local  institutions  and  fostered  economic 
segregation.  In  the  Bellevue-South  Urban 
Renewal  Area,  for  example,  a  situation  of 
this  kind  influenced  governmental  action  to 
restore  neighborhood  balance  as  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  renewal  plan. 

By  and  large,  however,  privately-financed 
housing  is  making  an  important  contribution 
to  the  City's  housing  inventory.  While  there 
has  been  no  precise  analysis,  the  over-all 
number  of  housing  units  destroyed  by  pri- 
vate construction  has  been  small  in  relation 
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source:  Department  of  City  Planning, 
Housing  Market  Analysis  Section 
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Public  Housing  includes  all  new  units  constructed  by  the  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority  with  Federal,  State,  or  City  financing. 

Publicly-assisted  housing  includes  all  new  housing  constructed  by 
private  developers  receiving  some  form  of  governmental  assist- 
ance. Limited-profit,  redevelopment  companies,  Title  1  and  FHA 
are  included. 

Privately-financed  includes  all  new  housing  constructed  with  no 
governmental  aids  of  any  kind. 
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to  the  volume  of  new  units  built.  It  is  con- 
sistent with  a  sound  housing  strategy  to 
encourage  private  enterprise  to  do  all  it  can 
to  meet  housing  needs  without  public  sub- 
sidy. 


The  goal  for  subsidized 
housing:  a  unified  program 


Like  the  family  laced  with  the  periodic  task  of  replacing 
worn-out  furniture,  the  City  carries  on  a  gradual 
program  of  replacing  obsolete  housing. 


Current  City  policy  avoids  subsidizing  hous- 
ing that  rents  above  a  moderate  rent  level. 
Luxury  housing  does  not  provide  direct  help 
to  either  low-income  or  large  moderate- 
income  households,  the  key  targets  of  the 
subsidized  housing  program.  The  City's  ex- 
tremely limited  resources  make  it  imperative 
that  public  actions  strike  close  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem— the  wide  gap  between  the 
housing  needs  of  these  household  groups 
and  the  character  of  the  present  housing 
stock. 

The  introduction  to  this  report  offered  a 
brief  history  of  the  development  of  housing 
in  New  York  City,  one  rich  in  incident  and 
human  drama,  in  examples  of  appalling 
housing  deficiencies  and  actions  to  correct 
those  conditions.  Subsidized  new  housing 
programs  are  very  much  a  part  of  that  his- 
tory. The  City  has  been  an  incubator  for 
many  pioneering  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  households  for 
shelter.  It  has  developed  and  executed  hous- 
ing programs— Federal,  State  and  City— of 
unsurpassed  variety  and  breadth.  In  the 
course  of  responding  to  the  needs  of  New 
Yorkers  on  a  day-to-day  and  year-to-year 
basis,  the  City  has  accumulated  a  wealth  of 
experience  that  has  enriched  not  only  its 
own  housing  programs  but  the  nation's  as 
well. 

Today,  the  City  is  faced  with  a  huge  back- 
log of  needs  for  appropriate  housing  with 
lower  rents.  Public  subsidy  for  providing 
new  housing  to  meet  these  needs  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  essential  part  of  programs 
designed  to  expand  opportunity.  But  in  the 
long  run,  this  means  putting  an  end  to  the 
remorseless  pigeonholing  of  people  by  ear- 
marking one  household  for  public  housing 
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and  another  for  middle-income. 

The  attainment  of  a  unified  program  will 
not  be  realized  next  year  or  the  year  after. 
With  perseverance  it  could  be  developed 
within  a  decade,  possibly  sooner.  Among 
the  obstacles  to  its  achievement  is  the  for- 
midable problem  of  ending  invidious  dis- 
tinctions between  middle-income  and  public 
housing,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving 
the  inherent  strengths  of  these  two  different 
approaches  to  housing  construction  and 
management.  The  biggest  deterrent,  how- 
ever, is  the  traditional  public  view,  often 
supported  by  legislators,  that  regards  pub- 
lic housing  as  a  charitable  dole. 

A  unified  program  will  emerge  from  grad- 
ual year-to-year  improvements  in  the  City's 
housing  programs.  These  improvements  fall 
into  five  categories: 

■  Gaining  flexibility  in  providing  new  hous- 
ing for  a  variety  of  households. 

■  Lowering  minimum  rent  levels  available 
in  new  housing. 

■  Liberalizing  existing  cost  limitations  of 
construction  programs. 

■  Broadening  the  essential  services  that  ac- 
company new  housing  construction. 

■  Increasing  the  rate  of  new  housing  con- 
struction. 

GAINING  FLEXIBILITY  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  DIF- 
FERENT household  types.  It  makes  much 
more  sense  to  gear  housing  to  the  changing 
needs  of  households  than  to  force  households 
to  adapt  to  the  preconceived  character  of 
the  dwelling.  Of  all  the  recent  proposals  to 
achieve  such  flexibility,  rent  supplements 
have  been  given  particular  emphasis. 

Rent  supplements  are  recurring  payments 
for  specific  households  to  overcome  the  gap 
between  their  rent-paying  ability  and  the 
required  rent.  Considered  in  the  context  of 
the  current  renewal  strategy,  they  would 
have  relevance  only  to  low-income  and  large 
moderate-income  households.  Although  rent 
supplement  mechanisms  may  vary  consider- 
ably, each  requires  an  administrative  struc- 
ture to  service  the  program;  to  insure  that 
funds  go  only  to  those  unable  to  find  suitable 
housing  in  the  private  market;  and  to  guar- 
antee that  such  households  occupy  standard 
housing. 


Public  subsidy  to  provide  new  housing  lor  lower-income 
households  is  a  vital  component  ot  programs  designed 
to  expand  opportunity. 
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Historically,  the  rent  supplement  plan  was 
conceived  in  the  late  1930s  by  the  conserva- 
tive opponents  of  public  housing.  As  an  al- 
ternative to  the  building  and  ownership  of 
housing  by  municipalities,  they  proposed 
that  local  government  subsidize  individual 
families  to  enable  them  to  pay  rents  in  the 
private  market.  It  was  in  this  context  that 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  the  early  proposals 
were  discussed. 

By  contrast,  the  new  proponents  of  rent 
supplements  support  such  programs  on  the 
basis  of  their  flexibility.  The  President,  in  his 
message  to  Congress  on  the  Problems  of  the 
Central  City  and  Its  Suburbs,  listed  five  po- 
tential advantages:  extending  housing  aid  to 
a  broad  range  of  households;  keying  pay- 
ments to  family  income  and  needs;  adjust- 
ing payments  to  the  changing  income  of 
households;  permitting  households  to  re- 
main in  their  residence  after  the  need  for 


subsidy  has  passed;  and  encouraging  hous- 
ing in  which  families  of  different  incomes 
and  ages  can  live.  These  ideas  fit  in  precisely 
with  New  York  City's  objectives  for  a  unified 
housing  program. 

Rent  supplements  are  not  a  substitute  for 
subsidized  housing  construction,  however. 
One  of  the  most  commonly  noted  disadvan- 
tages of  a  rent  supplement  program  is  par- 
ticularly pertinent  to  New  York  City.  With  a 
City-wide  rental  vacancy  rate  of  3.19%,  there 
is  no  assurance  that  the  use  of  rent  supple- 
ments will  raise  housing  standards.  Ade- 
quate standard  housing  is  not  available  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  households  at  any 
price.  And  there  is  insufficient  knowledge  as 
to  whether  a  large-scale  rent-supplement 
program  would  constitute  a  secure  or  ade- 
quate basis  for  privately-financed  new  hous- 
ing or  major  rehabilitation.  Massive  rent  sup- 
plements would  be  needed  to  allow  the 


The  City's  goal  is  a  unified  housing  program,  one  that  weaves  subsidized  housing  into  the  natural  fabric  of 
the  community  and  allows  for  heterogeneity  and  choice. 


r- 
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City's  neediest  households  to  afford  such 
privately-financed  housing. 

For  the  time  being,  at  least,  rent  supple- 
ments should  be  viewed  as  an  important  but 
limited  addition  to  the  City's  kit  of  housing 
tools.  They  can  play  a  more  extensive  role 
in  the  renewal  strategy  if  they  are  used  in 
conjunction  with  existing  subsidized  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  housing  supply 
through  new  construction  and  rehabilitation. 

The  following  specific  program  improve- 
ments are  needed  to  gain  more  flexibility: 

1.  Providing  direct  rent  supplements  in  neic 
limited-profit  housing.  To  get  the  most  out 
of  a  rent  supplement  program,  it  should  be 
used  to  increase  access  to  new  subsidized 
housing  for  inappropriately  housed  resi- 
dents. Public  housing  rents  can  never  be 
completely  geared  to  the  economic  abilities 
of  the  poorest  households,  nor  can  middle- 
income  housing  be  expected  to  provide  di- 
rect relief  to  the  huge  number  of  other  low- 
income  households. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965  initiates  a  Federal  program  of 
rent  supplements  for  households  displaced 
by  government  action,  occupying  substand- 
ard housing,  or  headed  either  by  persons 
over  65  years  of  age  or  by  those  who  are 
physically  handicapped.  Payments  would  be 
made  to  bridge  the  gap  between  one-fourth 
of  the  qualifying  tenant's  income  and  the 
annual  fair  market  rental  of  the  unit  occu- 
pied in  good  housing  which  has  been  newly 
built  or  newly  rehabilitated  by  non-profit  or 
cooperative  or  limited  dividend  companies. 

2.  Broadening  tenant  eligibility  to  permit 
higher  income  limits.  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing for  tenants  unable  to  afford  rents  in  pub- 
lic or  publicly-assisted  housing,  it  is  necessary 
to  allow  other  tenants  with  rising  incomes  to 
stay.  Until  this  can  be  done  equitably,  ceil- 
ings on  tenant  income  must  continue,  but 
they  should  be  raised  over  present  levels  to 
make  continued  occupancy  easier.  It  might 
be  possible  to  increase  the  rent  of  advanc- 
ing households  and  thus  reduce  the  assist- 
ance they  receive.  Experiments  in  adminis- 
tering such  adjustments  are  desirable. 

3.  Encouraging  experimental  programs  to 
achieve  flexibility.  Experimental  approaches 


may  open  up  other  avenues  of  progress.  One 
program  now  being  developed  by  a  founda- 
tion will  provide  for  joint  management  of 
low-rent  and  moderate-rent  units  in  the  same 
buildings.  Among  other  possibilities  under 
study  is  one  that  would  offer  the  subsidized 
tenant  in  a  low  or  moderate  rental  unit  the 
opportunity  to  apply  part  of  his  rent  toward 
eventual  ownership  of  the  unit. 

LOWERING  MINIMUM  RENT  LEVELS  AVAIL- 
ARLE  IN  NEW  SURSIDIZED  HOUSING.  If  the  City 

is  to  develop  a  more  appropriate  housing 
stock,  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  reduce 
minimum-entry  rent  levels  in  both  public 
and  publicly-assisted  housing.  There  has 
been  a  continuing  effort  to  keep  rents  down 
in  the  face  of  rising  construction  costs  and 
other  considerations.  Nevertheless,  present 
average  rent  levels,  which  range  from  $14 
monthly  per  room  in  some  Federally-as- 
sisted public  housing  to  $28  to  $30  monthly 
per  room  in  certain  types  of  limited-profit 
housing,  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  many 
lower-income  or  large  households. 

The  rental  level  of  a  new  dwelling  repre- 
sents a  complex  amalgam  of  construction, 
financing  and  maintenance  costs.  The  City's 
aim  is  to  achieve  economies  in  each  of  these 
spheres  and  to  strengthen  subsidies  strategi- 
cally to  secure  desirable  rent  levels.  In  this 
respect,  New  York's  housing  agencies  are 
continuing  to  seek  the  following  kinds  of 
short-range  improvements: 
1.  New  subsidies  for  State-aided  public 
housing.  An  amendment  to  the  Public 
Housing  law  was  passed  by  the  State  Legis- 
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An  easing  of  present  curbs  on  construction  costs  would 
facilitate  improvements  in  scale  and  design . 


lature,  but  was  rejected  by  the  voters  in  a 
referendum  in  the  November  elections.  The 
defeated  amendment  provided  for  an  in- 
creased annual  subsidy  to  local  housing  au- 
thorities which  would  have  permitted  them 
to  build  new  units  at  lower  rents  than  recent 
state  programs  (which  do  not  cover  the 
entire  debt  service)  have  allowed. 

2.  New  assistance  for  moderate-income 
housing  to  achieve  lower  rentals.  State  mid- 
dle-income housing  built  under  the  Mitchell- 
Lama  Law  presently  permits  20%  of  the  units 
to  be  used  for  low-income  households.  A 
proposed  authorization  of  $7.5  million  for 
debt  service  assistance  to  non-profit  and  lim- 
ited-profit housing  companies  operating 
under  the  various  City,  State  and  Federal 
programs  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  It 
is  estimated  that  such  a  program  could  en- 
able the  construction  or  rehabilitation  of 
about  26,000  units  with  rentals  at  as  much 
as  $35  a  month  less  for  a  typical  two-bed- 
room apartment. 

3.  Expanded  assistance  under  Federal  pro- 
grams. In  the  quest  for  lower  rents,  the 
City  requires  increased  assistance  from  Fed- 
eral sources,  including  revisions  in  the  an- 
nual subsidy  formula  for  Federally-aided 
public  housing.  And  since  housing  costs  in 
our  built-up  City  have  stemmed  increasingly 
from  the  expense  of  clearing  existing  struc- 
tures to  make  way  for  new  ones,  expanded 
Title  I  assistance  is  another  necessity.  While 
Title  I  clearance  and  redevelopment  is  not 
a  housing  program  as  such,  the  assembling 
of  sites  whose  costs  have  been  written  down 
can  aid  appreciably  in  providing  new  hous- 
ing at  lower  rents  in  suitable  neighborhoods. 

LIBERALIZING     CONSTRUCTION    COST  CURBS. 

Present  statutory  curbs  on  development  costs 
of  public  housing  have  not  kept  pace  with 
spiralling  construction  costs  and  have  acted 
as  a  brake  on  the  City's  ability  to  build  new 
public  housing  and  introduce  variations  in 
scale  and  design.  Construction  costs  have 
increased  by  about  75%  since  1949,  a  fact  re- 
flected in  the  1965  Housing  Act.  The  measure 
raised  the  present  limit  of  $3,000  per  room 
to  $3,500  for  the  elderly,  $2,000  per  room  to 
$2,400  for  all  other  households,  and  con- 
tinued the  additional  allowance  of  $750  per 
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room  in  high  cost  areas  such  as  New  York 
City.  Further  increases  in  these  limits  may 
be  needed  to  permit  public  housing  to  be 
constructed  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  Federal  and  State  programs. 

In  administering  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  government  also  imposes 
a  unit  cost  limitation  for  an  average  apart- 
ment in  a  project.  This  includes  the  cost  of 
land  acquisition  and  demolition  as  well  as 
actual  construction.  One  of  its  effects  is  to 
make  it  difficult  to  put  large  units  in  public 
housing  since  this  would  push  the  unit  cost 
above  the  stipulated  amount.  A  relaxation  of 
this  administrative  restriction  would  permit 
the  construction  of  units  to  serve  many  of 
the  City's  large,  low-income  households. 

BROADENING    ESSENTIAL    SERVICES    IN  NEW 

housing.  New  subsidized  housing  is  one  of 
the  most  potent  renewal  weapons.  Through 
the  coordinated  efforts  of  City  agencies  con- 
cerned with  various  aspects  of  renewal,  it 
can  become  more  powerful  still.  In  his 
March  1965  message  to  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

"It  is  not  enough  simply  to  build  more  and 
more  units  of  housing.  We  must  build 
neighborhoods  and  communities.  This 
means  combining  construction  with  social 
services  and  community  facilities.  It 
means  to  build  so  that  people  can  live  in 
attractive  surroundings  sharing  a  strong 
sense  of  community." 

Community  facilities  and  services  must 
become  a  more  integral  part  of  our  housing 
than  is  possible  under  current  regulations 
and  financial  aids.  In  this  respect,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Public  Housing  Admin- 
istration provide  local  authorities  with  sup- 
plemental financial  aid  so  that  families  liv- 
ing in  low-rent  housing  can  enjoy  essential 
services  not  otherwise  provided  in  the  areas 
of  health,  homemaking,  employment  and 
family  problems.  The  Mayor  recently  rec- 
ommended, for  example,  that  the  Public 
Housing  Administrator  be  permitted  to  pay 
a  local  authority  up  to  $120  a  year  for  a 
family  in  a  public  housing  unit  which  has 
minor  children,  is  dependent  on  public  as- 
sistance or  has  an  income  below  $3,000  per 


year.  The  1965  Housing  Act  does  not  reflect 
this  proposed  change,  however. 

INCREASING  THE  RATE  OF  CONSTRUCTION.  The 

City  is  currently  building  between  12,000 
and  17,000  new  aided  units  a  year— a  post- 
war peak.  But  this  substantial  progress  must 
be  measured  against  still  greater  needs.  In  a 
City  where  rent  and  construction  costs  have 
propelled  new  private  housing  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  most  residents,  government 
cannot  be  satisfied  until  it  fully  harnesses  the 
City's  housing  production  resources.  The 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority  alone  re- 
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ceives  about  100,000  applications  for  public 
housing  each  year.  While  there  are  limits  to 
the  production  capability  of  both  the  Hous- 
ing Authority  and  private  industry,  the  full 
production  capacity  of  each  is  yet  to  be 
reached. 

An  increase  in  the  tempo  of  new  construc- 
tion calls  for  increased  appropriations  from 
Federal  and  State  governments,  and  a 
change  in  the  debt  limit  fonnula  imposed  by 
the  State.  The  specific  improvements  re- 
quired are: 

1.  Increased  Federal  and  State  appropri- 
ation of  funds  for  low-income  housing.  It  is 
estimated  that  increased  appropriation  of 
funds  to  the  Public  Housing  Administration 
in  the  1965  Federal  Housing  Act  will  make 
$400  million  available  to  New  York  City  over 
the  next  four  years  for  new  and  rehabilitated 
dwellings.  This  is  more  than  triple  the 
amount  available  in  recent  years.  The  New 
York  City  Housing  Authority,  with  its  pres- 
ent organization,  is  prepared  to  build  at 
least  20,000  to  25,000  low  rent  units  a  year. 
To  make  this  possible,  increased  appropria- 
tions by  the  State  will  also  be  required. 

2.  An  increase  in  the  borrowing  power  of 
the  City.  Mayor  Wagner  has  suggested 
that  the  City  could  finance  construction  of 
16,000  additional  units  if  the  City's  debt 
limit  for  housing  were  raised  from  2%  to  2M% 
of  the  value  of  its  taxable  real  estate  and  if 
this  value  were  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  full  rather  than  assessed  valuation  of 
taxable  property.  The  1965  State  Legislature 
has  passed  two  proposed  amendments  to 
the  State  Constitution  that  would  make 
these  changes  possible.  However,  they  re- 
quire passage  by  the  next  Legislature  be- 
fore they  can  be  submitted  to  the  voters  for 
approval  at  a  general  election. 

While  larger  Federal  and  State  appropria- 
tions for  low-rent  housing  and  an  expanded 
capacity  for  limited-profit  housing  are  vital 
necessities,  they  will  not,  by  themselves, 
pave  the  way  for  the  expansion  of  new  hous- 
ing construction.  Increased  programs  re- 
quire more  space— a  critical  problem  in  a 
built-up  city. 


e 

Space  for 
new  construction 


Building  new  housing  raises  the  question 
of  providing  construction  sites.  This,  in 
turn,  introduces  the  question  of  how 
space  is  used  in  the  City. 

In  New  York,  as  in  other  cities  through- 
out the  country,  space  has  not  always 
been  used  wisely  or  well.  Human  require- 
ments have  all  too  often  been  sacrificed 
to  land  speculation.  There  has  been  little 
awareness  of  what  a  limited  bounty  land 
is. 

The  need  for  new  construction  space 
makes  a  more  foresighted  approach  ob- 
ligatory. This  is  particularly  true  in  a  city 
where  there  are  strong  competing  de- 
mands for  space.  The  cost  of  land  in  mid- 
town  Manhattan  — about  $75  to  $600  a 
square  foot  — is  but  one  index  of  this 
scarcity.  If  land  is  to  be  used  most  ad- 
vantageously, it  must  be  linked  to  the 
City's  renewal  strategy. 

Reinvestment  in  previously  developed, 
older  areas  is  vital  to  making  the  City's 
physical  plant  more  responsive  to  chang- 
ing needs.  At  the  same  time,  it  leads  in- 
evitably to  displacement  of  people,  busi- 
nesses, and  institutions.  Theoretically,  at 
least,  building  on  vacant  land  shoidd 
circumvent  dislocation  and  make  the  de- 
velopment of  an  effective  renewal  strat- 
egy much  easier.  In  actuality,  however, 
the  limited  amount  of  vacant  land  left 
in  New  York  City  heightens  the  complex- 


ity of  the  renewal  process.  There  is  no 
simple  solution  to  the  residential  space 
needs  of  the  City. 

The  problem  is  compounded  by  the 
current  low  vacancy  rate  in  housing. 
Traditional  supply  and  demand  theory 
insists  that  if  enough  good  housing  is 
built,  the  bad  housing  will  be  sloughed 
off.  Presumably  then,  dilapidated  areas 
can  be  cleared  as  they  become  vacant 
through  the  "normal"  market  process. 
This  theory  has  not  worked  in  New  York 
with  its  particularly  low  vacancy  rate 
and  tight  housing  market.  In  program- 
ming residential  development,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  assume  that  the  housing  stock 
will  continue  to  be  fully  occupied. 

Clearance  in  both  residential  and  non- 
residential areas  will  continue,  but  deci- 
sions on  areas  to  be  cleared  should  be 
based  on  a  consideration  of  the  social 
consequences  of  such  actions  as  well  as 
on  physical  conditions.  Clearance  actions 
should  reflect  the  City's  broad  concern 
for  maintaining  a  suitable  stock  of  large, 
low-rent  dwelling  units  for  low-income 
households  as  well  as  for  preserving  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  activities  that 
provide  low-skill  jobs.  Clearance  and 
redevelopment  are  being  accompanied 
increasingly  by  creative  measures  for 
rehousing  site  tenants. 
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Vacant  land  and 

"air  rights"  development 


The  search  for  unencumbered  sites  on  which 
to  build  housing  can  take  one  in  a  number  of 
directions.  Are  there  large-scale  vacant  areas 
in  the  City  suitable  for  building  housing  for 
large  numbers  of  people?  With  the  outstand- 
ing exception  of  the  southern  part  of  Staten 
Island  and  excluding  the  outermost  reaches 
of  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  the  Bronx,  such 
areas  have  disappeared  from  the  City. 

The  vacant  sites  on  the  fringe  of  the  City 
present  problems  of  accessibility  for  those 
who  commute  daily  to  the  Central  Business 
District.  If  they  were  used  to  rehouse  large 
numbers  of  residents,  particularly  those  with 
low  income  and  low  skills— it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  provide  improved  access  to  jobs  in 
the  core  of  the  City.  These  outer  areas  have 
greater  promise  for  housing  families  whose 
breadwinners  work  in  neighboring  indus- 
trial sections,  or  who  are  able  to  take  a  car 
or  railroad  train  to  work. 

One  proposed  alternative  to  developing 
large  vacant  areas  on  the  City's  perimeter  is 
to  build  new  housing  on  small,  scattered  va- 
cant tracts  in  established  communities.  Such 
tracts  are  rare,  however,  in  the  oldest,  high- 
density  core  areas  where  their  development 
could  be  most  useful.  They  are  found  more 
often  in  areas  further  away  from  the  center 
of  the  City.  Although  their  development 
could  serve  as  a  magnet  for  families  living 
in  the  crowded  core,  the  amount  of  suitable 
space  is  still  extremely  limited  and  can  pro- 
vide for  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  housing 
needs. 

Air  rights  development— the  use  of  space 
above  the  land  to  build  new  structures  over 
existing  uses  — offers  additional  opportuni- 
ties. The  City's  tradition  for  utilizing  such 
space  is  best  exemplified,  perhaps,  by  the 
older  buildings  above  the  tracks  leading  into 
Grand  Central  Station.  More  recently,  mid- 
dle-income housing  has  been  built  over  high- 
ways and  railways.  Construction  on  piers, 
particularly  in  Manhattan,  has  also  been 
proposed,  and  its  feasibility  is  being  studied. 
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Moderate-income  housing  over  New  York  Central 
Railroad  yards  illustrates  the  concept  of  air  rights 
development.  Staten  Island's  wooded  Annadale- 
Huguenot  urban  renewal  section  (below),  stands  in 
marked  contrast  to  encroaching  "gridiron"  type 
development.  Re-mapping  and  replatting  will  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  area's  natural  features. 
However,  sparsity  of  vacant  land  and  costliness  of  air 
rights  seriously  limit  the  roles  of  each  in  the  City's 
renewal  strategy. 
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Crumbling  old-law  tenements  scheduled  to  be  cleared. 
Below, 

a  former  stable  and  an  undeveloped  lot  are  typical  of 
parcels  that  can  be  developed  with  new  housing  or 
community  facilities  as  part  of  an  over-all  renewal  plan. 


AIK  RIGHTS  DEVELOPMENT  COSTLY.  Air  rights 

development  costs  are  high.  To  protect  new 
housing  and  other  facilities,  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  build  a  platform  covering  the 
fumes  and  noise  below.  Costs  can  range 
from  $10  a  square  foot  for  a  single  level  plat- 
form to  between  $25  and  $35  a  square  foot 
for  multi-purpose  platforms  which  create 
space  for  shopping,  parking,  or  even  indus- 
try. 

Air  rights  development  also  includes  the 
cost  of  providing  utilities  and  such  commu- 
nity facilities  as  schools,  libraries  and  recrea- 
tion centers.  Paying  for  them  out  of  a  limited 
capital  budget  will  mean  that  there  is  less 
money  available  for  community  facility 
needs  in  other  parts  of  the  City.  A  1964 
amendment  to  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  offers 
some  assistance  for  platform  construction 
over  blighted  areas  when  used  for  low-  or 
moderate-rent  housing  and  related  commu- 
nity facilities.  But  even  with  such  a  write- 
down, high  costs  and  limited  available  sites 
hardly  make  air  rights  development  a  pana- 
cea for  the  housing  problems  of  the  City. 

While  the  City  is  giving  priority  to  both 
vacant  land  and  air  rights  in  programming 
new  construction,  neither  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  substitute  for  the  gradual 
replacement  of  obsolete  housing. 


Clearance  in  residential  areas 

The  City's  past  experience  and  its  present 
housing  requirements  dictate  the  need  for 
expanding  the  criteria  for  clearance  actions. 
In  the  Fifties,  most  urban  renewal  areas 
were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  poor  physi- 
cal condition  and  the  potential  sponsor- 
ship for  rebuilding.  But  problems  arose.  Fre- 
quently, these  deteriorated  areas  were  also 
the  source  of  much  low-rent  housing.  Many 
tenants  had  low  incomes.  The  effect  of  not 
taking  such  facts  into  account  was  to  de- 
crease the  City's  total  supply  of  low-rent 
dwellings  and  aggravate  the  housing  short- 
age faced  by  low-income  households. 
This  elicited  criticism  as  well  as  the  pro- 
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posal  of  alternatives.  One  was  an  idea  some- 
times referred  to  as  "turn-around  housing," 
a  process  that  would  begin  by  building  new 
housing  on  either  vacant  land  or  on  sites 
occupied  by  old  industrial  structures.  Ten- 
ants of  a  proposed  clearance  site  would  be 
relocated  into  the  new  housing,  and  the 
housing  they  vacated  would,  in  turn,  be 
cleared  to  provide  another  housing  site,  to 
which  tenants  of  a  third  housing  site  would 
be  relocated.  And  so  the  process  would 
continue. 

While  phasing  demolition  and  construc- 
tion within  a  single  project  area  is  a  useful 
and  fundamental  part  of  the  City's  renewal 
kit,  turn-around  housing  is  mechanical  and 
unreal.  It  would  require  staging  the  move- 
ment of  whole  blocks  of  households  from 
one  area  to  another.  It  assumes  that  all  dis- 
located households  would  want  to  move  to 
the  new  site,  and  ignores  the  fundamental 
renewal  objective  of  providing  households 
with  a  variety  of  housing  choice. 

CLEARANCE  AND  LOWER-INCOME  HOUSE- 
HOLDS. The  selection  of  clearance  sites 
should  reflect  the  City's  concern  for  main- 
taining a  suitable  supply  of  housing  for 
lower-income  households.  In  this  respect, 
the  City's  older  housing  represents  a  useful 
resource  when  its  rents  are  low.  If  one  as- 
sumes a  similar  level  of  physical  conditions 
in  two  residential  areas,  then  older  housing 
with  higher  rents  should  be  cleared  before 
lower-rent  units,  since  the  latter  continue 
to  be  scarce. 

The  size  of  a  dwelling  unit  also  figures  in 
the  current  renewal  strategy.  Like  the  stock 
of  very  low  rent  units,  the  City's  supply  of 
larger  apartments  is  diminishing.  Many 
rental  units  of  five  or  more  rooms  that  ex- 
isted in  1950  had  vanished  by  1960.  The 
larger  the  apartment,  the  greater  was  the 
decline;  there  was  a  downward  plunge  of 
35%  in  the  number  of  renter-occupied  apart- 
ments with  eight  rooms  or  more.  In  the  light 
of  the  critical  needs  of  larger  low-income 
and  moderate-income  households,  the  pres- 
ence of  larger  units  must  also  be  considered 
in  choosing  clearance  sites. 

Along  with  income  and  dwelling  unit  size, 
the  level  of  deterioration  remains  a  major 
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figure  VI -1 
renter-occupied 
units  of 
five  or  more 
rooms 
New  York  City 
1940-1950-1960 


1940  1950  1960 

source:  U.S.  Census  of  Housing 


Although  this  building  shows  definite  evidence  of 
deterioration,  physical  conditions  in  an  area  must  be 
weighed  against  other  criteria  such  as  apartment 
size  and  rent  levels  to  determine  whether  or  not 
redevelopment  is  desirable. 
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basis  for  selecting  clearance  sites.  Clearance 
criteria  should  also  include  obsolescence  of 
some  building  types,  overcrowding  and 
undcrutilization. 

balanced  criteria.  Characteristics  of  rent, 
size,  condition,  building  types  and  occu- 
pancy exist  in  many  combinations  and  gra- 
dations. The  task  is  to  balance  them  in  a 
way  that  permits  the  identification  of  areas 
least  appropriate  to  current  needs.  This  ex- 
panded view  of  clearance  criteria  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  doctrinaire  formula,  but 
rather  the  expression  of  a  flexible  renewal 
strategy.  Neighborhood  social  and  economic 
needs  and  local  preferences  and  interests 
will  also  help  to  determine  actions  to 
satisfy  both  City-wide  and  local  renewal 
requirements. 


Clearance  actions  in  non-residential  areas  should 
mirror  the  City's  concern  for  preserving  industrial  and 
commercial  activities  that  provide  jobs  for  low-skilled 
and  semi-skilled  workers. 


Clearance  in  industrial 
and  commercial  areas 


Viewed  in  the  short-range  context  of  the 
renewal  strategy,  clearance  in  non-residen- 
tial areas  demands  an  equally  prudent  ap- 
proach, for  these  areas  are  critically  related 
to  the  needs  of  the  City's  low-income  house- 
holds. The  number  of  low-skill  jobs  has 
declined  recently,  and  has  heightened  unem- 
ployment among  those  households.  Many 
of  the  remaining  jobs  of  this  kind  exist  in 
the  older  industrial  areas  of  the  City,  where 
they  are  threatened  continually  by  industrial 
obsolescence,  automation  and  dispersion  to 
other  regions  or  parts  of  the  metropolitan 
area.  The  lofts  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn 
shelter  many  of  the  industries  that  provide 
employment  for  low-skilled  and  semi-skilled 
City  residents. 

Despite  the  impact  of  technological 
change  on  these  industries,  many  of  them 
can  survive  economically  if  they  are  not 
burdened  with  additional  problems.  One  key 
problem  is  the  removal  of  the  space  they 
now  occupy.  When  this  happens,  some  busi- 
nesses choose  to  close  rather  than  move. 
Even  if  one  concedes  that  much  of  this  space 
is  obsolescent  and  located  in  areas  where 
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other  uses  might  be  more  appropriate,  the 
cheap  rent  paid  in  central  locations  by  low- 
skill  industries  enables  them  to  survive  and 
to  provide  needed  jobs. 

Long-range  responses  to  the  income  prob- 
lems of  the  underprivileged  include  educa- 
tional programs  to  promote  employable 
skills  and  development  programs  to  provide 
jobs.  In  the  short-run,  however,  the  welfare 
of  both  low-skilled  residents  and  the  entire 
community  demands  the  protection  of  indus- 
tries providing  low-skill  jobs.  It  is  necessary 
to  minimize  the  dislocation  of  the  most  vul- 
nerable industries  even  if  they  are  expected 
to  disappear  ultimately  from  the  City's 
economic  scene. 

This  does  not  mean  a  complete  mora- 
torium on  non-residential  clearance;  it  does 
call  for  a  sense  of  balance.  In  areas  where 
industrial  uses  are  having  a  pernicious  effect 
on  surrounding  residences,  where  the  job 
loss  is  small,  and  where  new  building  can 
produce  substantial  benefits  for  the  popula- 
tion, clearance  and  redevelopment  may  be 
clearly  desirable. 


Expanding  Title  I  clearance  and 
redevelopment  activities 

By  providing  financial  aid  for  renewal,  in- 
cluding writing  down  the  cost  of  acquiring 
and  clearing  land  to  provide  new  building 
sites,  the  Federally-assisted  Title  I  program 
provides  a  major  resource  for  effecting  the 
environmental  changes  required  by  the  City 
and  its  people. 

Critics  of  urban  renewal  cite  previous  mis- 
takes as  evidence  that  the  program  should 
be  halted.  Using  similar  logic,  one  might  well 
urge  the  curtailment  of  nearly  every  human 
effort  at  self-improvement  because  of  past 
failures. 

The  need  for  an  improved  building  stock 
—  for  adequate  housing,  industrial  plant, 
schools  and  community  facilities  —  can  be 
met  only  by  an  expanded  program,  albeit 
one  that  has  profited  from  both  the  positive 
and  negative  experiences  of  preceding  years. 


Model  of  Cadman  Plaza,  a  Title  I  urban  renewal  project 
in  Brooklyn  Heights.  Smaller  low-rise  units,  not  visible 
here,  will  complement  high-rise  towers,  in  keeping  with 
the  scale  of  surrounding  Heights  area  which  has  been 
designated  as  an  historic  landmark. 
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The  following  improvements  are  needed: 

1.  Increases  in  Federal  capital  grant  au- 
thorizations. Far  from  being  a  static  en- 
deavor, the  Title  I  urban  renewal  program 
has  taken  on  new  dimensions.  Recent  inno- 
vations, for  example,  are  enabling  the 
program  to  deal  more  effectively  with  re- 
habilitation. Capital  grant  authorizations 
should  reflect  the  cost  of  new  programs 
without  requiring  the  cutback  of  original 
programs.  Indeed,  these  earlier  programs 
should  be  expanded.  Federal  capital  grant 
authorizations  of  at  least  $1  billion  a  year 
are  needed  if  New  York  City  and  the  other 
urban  centers  of  the  nation  are  to  catch  up 
with  the  task  of  rebuilding,  and  at  the  same 
time  broaden  the  concept  of  renewal. 

2.  Insurance  of  the  continuity  of  urban  re- 
newal  appropriations.  The  staging  of 
renewal  activities  over  periods  of  time  is  a 
major  goal  of  community  renewal  program- 
ming. This  permits  sorting  out  priorities,  and 
makes  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  total 


impact  of  the  renewal  program  will  be 
greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  Continuity 
in  programming  requires  continuity  of  ac- 
tion which  is  possible,  however,  only  when 
there  is  the  assurance  that  resources  will  be 
available.  A  continuous  five-year  program 
for  Title  I  capital  grant  authorizations  will 
help  provide  for  this  need. 
3.  Fitting  Title  I  into  an  expanded  context. 
It  has  become  increasingly  clear,  despite 
efforts  to  rectify  the  situation,  that  the  pro- 
cessing of  Title  I  activities  under  present 
legislation  is  very  time  consuming,  often 
extending  for  as  long  as  five  to  eight  years. 
Unless  other  municipal  actions  are  instituted 
in  the  interim,  further  deterioration  of  the 
housing  stock,  as  well  as  low  community 
morale,  can  occur.  Title  I  activities,  there- 
fore, must  be  placed  within  the  framework 
of  local  area  development  and  renewal,  and 
regarded  as  a  continuing  part  of  the  total 
set  of  actions  rather  than  as  an  isolated 
mechanism  of  physical  change. 


Covered  entrance  of  Dayton  Beach  Park,  middle-income  housing  in  a  Title  I  area  in  the  Rockaways.  The  City  aims 
to  make  new  housing  part  ot  a  broader  set  of  actions  to  revitalize  the  physical  and  social  environment  of  local  areas. 
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Clearance  through  public  housing 


Traditionally,  the  public  housing  program 
has  combined  site  clearance  with  the  pro- 
duction of  new  housing.  The  earliest  pro- 
grams of  the  Thirties  demanded  the  razing 
of  a  dilapidated  unit  for  every  new  dwelling 
unit  created.  The  current  program  still  seeks 
to  eradicate  substandard  housing  as  well  as 
to  build  new  low-rent  housing,  and  most 
new  public  housing  lies  on  sites  cleared  by 
the  Housing  Authority. 

Some  critics  of  public  housing  believe  this 
function  of  the  Authority  represents  a  waste 
of  housing  construction  funds.  They  argue 
that  Title  I  clearance  actions  can  provide 
public  housing  sites  more  economically  and 
flexibly,  and  within  a  broader  plan. 

While  it  serves  the  renewal  strategy  to 
have  an  increasing  number  of  public  housing 
sites  provided  through  Title  I  actions,  inde- 
pendent clearance  for  low-rent  housing  con- 
tinues to  have  advantages.  Unlike  Title  I 
projects,  public  housing  actions  establish  a 
single  use  ahead  of  time  and  thus  are  simpler 
to  plan.  A  shorter  time  period  for  completing 
independent  low-rent  housing  projects  is  the 


result.  Because  of  the  huge  dimensions  of 
the  rebuilding  task,  the  Housing  Authority's 
independent  resources  for  site  clearance 
should  be  maintained  at  this  time. 

The  retention  of  this  role,  however, 
requires  Federal  and  State  assistance  to 
achieve  the  necessary  program  improve- 
ments. The  lifting  of  development  cost  limi- 
tations is  especially  relevant  if  the  City  is 
to  provide  lower-income  households  with 
suitable  dwellings  on  cleared  sites.  The 
establishment  of  separate  funds  to  clear  and 
prepare  sites  would  ease  the  confusion  be- 
tween construction  costs  and  the  expense  of 
site  development.  Coupled  with  the  Hous- 
ing Authority's  increased  emphasis  on  the 
provision  of  service  facilities  for  tenants,  this 
would  allow  flexibility  and  variety  in  inde- 
pendent low-rent  projects. 


Changing  household  needs  and  the  rising  expectations 
of  City  residents  call  for  stepping  up  the  tempo  of  new 
housing  construction. 
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Relocation 


Dilapidated  dwellings  in  Arverne  section  of  the 
Rockaways,  and  detail  (below)  of  decaying  frame 
house.  Clearance  of  such  units  dictates  a  constructive 
relocation  policy  to  help  people  move  to  the  kind  of 
environment  that  improves  their  outlook  as  well  as  their 
housing  conditions. 


Relocation  of  people,  businesses  and  institu- 
tions is  an  inevitable  aspect  of  renewal,  and 
one  that  becomes  particularly  difficult  in  a 
City  with  a  shortage  of  space.  Displacement 
occurs  as  buildings  are  cleared,  improved, 
vacated  or  found  to  contain  code  violations. 

Current  City  policy  is  rooted  in  the  con- 
viction that  a  humane  relocation  policy  is 
not,  as  some  believe,  a  contradiction  in 
terms  The  City's  objective  is  not  merely  to 
minimize  displacement  but  to  make  reloca- 
tion a  positive  integral  part  of  the  renewal 
process.  A  constructive  relocation  policy  has 
a  relevance  that  extends  beyond  the  process 
of  helping  people  to  move;  it  depends  ulti- 
mately on  providing  the  kind  of  housing  and 
neighborhoods  they  would  want  to  move  to. 

Relocation  presents  a  similar  opportunity 
to  many  businesses  and  industrial  firms. 
Moving  to  new  quarters  can  mean  an  im- 
proved physical  plant,  often  at  a  better  loca- 
tion. Many  of  the  firms  displaced  by  renewal 
actions  are  small,  for  New  York  is  essentially 
a  city  of  small  businesses.  The  recent  pro- 
vision of  temporary  relocation  space  for 
local  retailers  in  the  West  Side  Urban  Re- 
newal Area  while  their  quarters  are  rebuilt, 
reflects  this  awareness. 

New  York's  relocation  effort  is  in  transi- 
tion, but  already  significant  progress  has 
been  made.  The  City  has  enlarged  its 
relocation  responsibilities  by  creating  a  full- 
fledged  Department  of  Relocation.  Its  bene- 
fits and  services  include  expanded  moving 
allowances,  apartment-finding  assistance, 
and  bonuses  for  self -relocation  into  standard 
housing.  But  apart  from  improving  the  phys- 
ical elements  of  relocation,  the  Department 
of  Relocation  is  using  the  West  Side  Urban 
Renewal  Area  as  a  laboratory  for  developing 
an  effective  program  of  social  services.  It 
includes  job  orientation  and  training,  and 
tenant  education  in  housekeeping,  shopping, 
food  preparation  and  child  care. 

But  the  task  of  improving  the  relocation 
process  is  not  finished;  it  requires  the  follow- 
ing major  work. 
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PROVIDING  RENT  SUPPLEMENTS  TO  ENABLE 
NEEDY  HOUSEHOLDS  TO  RELOCATE  IN  STAND- 
ARD   HOUSING    AND    BETTER  NEIGHBORHOODS. 

Although  the  City's  low  vacancy  rate  pre- 
cludes the  broad  application  of  rent  supple- 
ments in  private  housing,  this  type  of  assist- 
ance does  have  tactical  advantages.  For  the 
economically  advancing  family,  in  partic- 
ular, it  can  provide  an  environment  con- 
ducive to  self-improvement. 

The  1965  Federal  Housing  Act  provides  a 
greatly  expanded  program.  New  York  City 
should  be  able  to  progress  rapidly  in  taking 
advantage  of  Federal  monies  available  for 
relocating  low-income  and  elderly  families 
into  non-profit,  cooperative  and  limited  divi- 
dend projects. 

Because  of  New  York  City's  tight  housing 
market,  additional  aid  is  needed  from  the 
State.  Of  special  concern  is  the  household 
which  has  to  pay  more  than  25%  of  its  income 
for  rent  after  it  is  relocated  from  an  urban 
renewal  area.  To  assist  such  households,  the 
Mayor's  legislative  program  includes  the 
proposal  of  a  rent  supplement  plan  of  not 
more  than  $500  a  year  for  a  period  of  no 
longer  than  five  years.  This  would  not  re- 
place Welfare  funds.  Its  cost— estimated  at 
$4,000,000  yearly  — would  be  borne  equally 
by  the  City  and  State. 


The  aged  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  relocation.  They  require  recreation,  health 
and  community  facilities  close  at  hand. 
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PROVIDING  INTENSIVE  SOCIAL  SERVICES  TO  AC- 
COMPANY  PHYSICAL  RELOCATION   OR  NEIGH- 

rorhood  rehahilitation.  The  City's  ability 
to  provide  adequate  social  services  in  con- 
nection with  relocation  depends  on  strength- 
ening existing  programs  and  harnessing  them 
to  the  needs  of  particular  households.  The 
local  relocation  site  office  can  best  serve  as 
a  family  counseling  or  referral  center,  direct- 
ing people  to  the  social  agency  whose  assist- 
ance would  be  most  appropriate,  whether  it 
specializes  in  health  problems,  day  care 
programs  or  some  other  service. 

DEVELOPING  NEW  PROGRAMS  TO  ASSIST  THE 

aging.  Relocation  has  special  connotations 
for  the  elderly.  They  feel  more  keenly  than 
any  other  group  the  shock  of  finding  them- 
selves in  new  surroundings,  of  having  to 
leave  a  familiar  neighborhood  and  familiar 
routines  and  faces.  To  the  older  shopkeeper 
or  small  businessman,  relocation  may  mean 
the  sudden  end  of  his  business. 

The  housing  and  related  needs  of  the  aged 
and  the  development  of  programs  to  meet 
these  needs  are  the  subject  of  a  special  study 
of  the  Community  Renewal  Program  now 
under  way.  Meanwhile,  there  is  an  urgent 
need  to  provide  specific  financial  assistance 
to  the  businessman  over  62  years  of  age  who 
is  unable  to  reestablish  himself.  The  Fed- 
eral Housing  Act  should  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide a  compensatory  payment  to  such 
persons  equal  to  two  years  of  annual  average 
earnings,  but  not  to  exceed  $20,000. 

Because  of  the  huge  dimensions  of  our 
substandard  housing  inventory,  and  limited 
resources,  clearance  and  redevelopment  can- 
not be  expected  to  bear  the  full  burden  of 
renewal.  An  important  segment  of  the  hous- 
ing stock  can  be  made  attractive  and  livable 
through  other  kinds  of  renewal  activities. 
The  next  chapter  seeks  to  explore  the  broad 
spectrum  of  programs  and  actions  that  come 
under  the  general  heading  of  rehabilitation. 


T 

Rehabilitation 
of  housing 


Rehabilitation  complements  new  hous- 
ing construction.  The  City's  resources 
are  too  limited  to  rely  solely  on  a  program 
of  clearance  and  redevelopment.  In  any 
case,  much  of  the  existing  housing  stock 
is  basically  sound,  and  restorative  actions 
short  of  total  clearance  can  improve  it 
significantly  and  provide  useful  housing 
for  a  new  generation  of  households. 

There  is  no  set  formula  for  rehabilita- 
tion. The  basic  goal  is  to  increase  the 
useful  life  of  buildings,  but  rehabilita- 
tion varies  enormously,  depending  on 
the  kind  of  improvement  made.  In  one 
building,  it  may  mean  tearing  out  and 
rebuilding  the  whole  interior  of  the  struc- 
ture. In  another,  it  may  require  only  the 
replacement  of  plumbing  and  a  mini- 
mum number  of  other  tasks  just  a  few 
notclies  above  normal  maintenance.  Be- 
tween these  extremes  are  intermediate 
levels  of  rehabilitation  that  cover  a  wide 
range  of  actions. 

Each  building  presents  a  unique  prob- 
lem according  to  type,  physical  condition, 
and  expected  duration  of  improvements. 
Additional  differences  stem  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  households  the  City's  programs 
aim  to  serve  and  the  alternative  ways  of 
financing  improvements. 

The  housing  needs  of  future  tenants 
should  shape  the  character  of  the  fin- 


ished dwelling.  The  number  of  rooms 
and  their  layout  must  be  geared  to  house- 
hold size  and  family  composition,  and 
rents  must  be  within  reach  of  potential 
residents. 

Rehabilitation  programs  also  raise 
special  questions  regarding  the  future 
of  present  residents.  Must  they  be  re- 
located? Depending  on  the  kinds  of 
improvements,  rehabilitation  may  be  ef- 
fected without  relocation,  with  brief  tem- 
porary relocation,  with  longer  temporary 
relocation,  or  with  little  expectation  that 
the  households  will  return. 

The  expense  of  rehabilitation  almost 
always  calls  for  some  type  of  mortgage 
financing.  In  most  of  the  City's  deterio- 
rating areas,  experience  has  shown  that 
an  effective  improvement  program  de- 
pends on  municipal  help  in  making 
money  available.  The  type  of  assistance, 
however,  varies  greatly. 

In  places  where  homeowners  are  ready 
and  able  to  undertake  rehabilitation,  a 
mortgage  insurance  program  may  acti- 
vate the  flow  of  money  when  accom- 
panied by  broad  neighborhood  improve- 
ments. Revitalizing  buildings  in  more 
deteriorated  areas  may  require  direct 
government  loans  or  even  municipal 
acquisition.  Thus,  rehabilitation  can  as- 
sume an  almost  endless  variety  of  forms. 
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Time — a  key  concept  in  rehabilitation 

It  is  customary  to  define  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams according  to  the  expected  duration  of 
improvements.  Since  rehabilitation  may  be 
conceived  for  periods  ranging  from  10  to 
30  years  or  more,  these  expectations  vary 
widely.  This  has  a  significant  effect  on  con- 
struction actions.  For  example,  whether  a 
w  indow  is  expected  to  last  for  ten  years  or 
for  twenty  years  will  often  dictate  a  decision 
to  repair  or  replace  it. 

The  two  rehabilitation  programs  shown 
in  Figure  VII-1  are  differentiated  according 
to  the  useful  life  of  improvements:  long- 
term  rehabilitation  for  32  years;  moderate- 
term  rehabilitation  for  16  years.  Although 
the  terms  "moderate"  and  "long-term"  repre- 
sent important  differences  in  programs,  they 
occur  on  a  continuous  time  scale  of  rehabili- 
tation. The  16-year  commitment  for  mod- 
erate-term rehabilitation  should  be  thought 
of  as  covering  twelve  to  twenty  years,  and 
the  32  years  of  long-term  rehabilitation 
represent  a  broad  band  of  different  pro- 
grams ranging  from  about  20  to  40  years. 
Barring  new  and  unforeseen  circumstances, 
buildings  affected  by  these  programs  should 
provide  useful  housing  for  the  periods 
designated. 

By  the  end  of  its  projected  life,  however, 
a  rehabilitated  structure  will  again  require 
attention  and  pose  alternatives  as  to  its 
future.  Figure  VII-1  shows  some  of  the  direc- 
tions that  might  be  pursued  after  a  moder- 
ately rehabilitated  building  has  enjoyed  a 
lease  on  life  of  sixteen  years.  At  this  critical 
time  —  point  ( 1 )  on  the  diagram  —  two  alter- 
native actions  are  shown.  The  first  places 
the  structure  into  a  new  cycle  of  moderate- 


term  rehabilitation.  Certain  buildings  call 
for  periodic  rehabilitation,  and  yet,  for 
various  reasons,  they  do  not  warrant  more 
extensive  improvements. 

RELATING  REHABILITATION  AND  CLEARANCE. 

It  is  just  as  likely,  however,  that  after  the 
initial  period  of  rehabilitation,  the  entirely 
different  alternative  of  demolition  will  be 
chosen.  Clearance  at  the  end  of  the  rehabili- 
tation cycle  is  symbolized  by  the  downward 
arrow  from  point  ( 1 )  on  the  time  chart.  It 
demonstrates  how  the  timing  of  rehabilita- 
tion actions  relates  to  the  scheduling  of  dem- 
olition and  redevelopment.  As  dwellings 
reach  the  end  of  their  rehabilitation  period, 
it  is  possible  to  assess  both  their  appropriate- 
ness to  the  City's  needs  and  the  feasibility 
of  clearing  them. 

The  direct  link  between  rehabilitation  and 
clearance  actions  for  a  given  structure,  as 
shown  in  Figure  VII-1,  is  but  one  important 
aspect  of  their  relationship.  One  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  other;  they  are  both  essential 
ingredients  of  the  City's  renewal  strategy. 
They  must  be  related  to  each  other  not 
merely  from  the  standpoint  of  timing,  but 
according  to  available  resources  and  the 
nature  of  the  housing  stock  in  local  areas. 


The  economic  challenge 

Unlike  the  building  of  new  structures,  where 
large-scale  construction  permits  standard- 
ized techniques  and  procedures,  rehabilita- 
tion requires  an  individual  attention  to 
buildings  that  makes  standardization  diffi- 
cult. This,  in  turn,  complicates  the  cost  pic- 
figure  VII-1 
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ture  in  rehabilitation.  The  elements  that 
affect  rehabilitation  costs  are  the  type  of 
building  and  its  condition;  acquisition  and 
construction  costs;  the  amount  of  outstand- 
ing mortgages  and  costs  of  new  mortgage 
financing;  and  the  costs  of  maintenance,  in- 
cluding taxes.  Together,  they  determine  the 
expenses  that  must  be  covered  by  rental 
income  or  supplemental  subsidies. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  RENT  INCREASES.  The  key 

question  is :  how  much  rent  will  be  received 
from  the  building's  tenants  after  rehabilita- 
tion, and  will  it  provide  sufficient  income  to 
permit  proper  maintenance?  If  the  house- 
holds expected  to  live  in  the  rehabilitated 
structure  cannot  afford  or  are  unwilling  to 
pay  the  projected  rent,  the  basic  cost  ele- 
ments will  have  to  be  altered. 

For  example,  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  will 
vary  according  to  how  extensive  improve- 
ments will  be.  The  attractiveness  of  the  im- 
provements, of  course,  affects  how  much  a 


household  is  willing  to  pay  in  rent.  On  the 
other  hand,  extensive  improvements  will 
price  households  out  of  a  building  unless 
additional  subsidies  are  provided.  There  is 
a  strong  need  for  exploring  on  a  trial  and 
error  basis  the  complex  interaction  between 
the  level  of  improvements  and  the  amount 
households  are  able  and  willing  to  pay. 

The  Rehabilitation  Report  published  by 
the  City  in  August  1963  was  the  result  of  a 
preliminary  effort  by  the  Community  Re- 
newal Program  to  study  this  problem.  The 
report  examined  the  probable  effect  of  re- 
habilitation on  the  rent-paying  ability  of 
households  in  five  urban  renewal  study 
areas.  It  concluded  that  rehabilitation  in 
these  areas  without  large  governmental  sub- 
sidies would  force  about  half  of  the  house- 
holds to  allot  more  than  25%  of  their  income 
for  rent.  More  than  a  third  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  households  in  these  areas  are  already 
doing  so.  While  spending  25%  of  household 
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income  for  rent  is  not  an  absolute  measure 
of  rent-paying  ability,  it  offers  an  indication 
of  the  problem  the  City  faces  — with  or  with- 
out rehabilitation.  Is  it  possible  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  improved  housing  and  the 
rent-paying  capacity  of  households? 

MEETING  THE  COSTS  OF  REHABILITATION.  The 

Rehabilitation  Report  suggested  that  no 
single  measure  could  close  the  gap,  but  that 
a  combination  of  supportive  actions  might 
do  so.  It  outlined  some  specific  ways  to 
reduce  costs.  These  included  group  rehabili- 
tation of  buildings,  bulk  financing  by  lend- 
ing institutions,  flexibility  and  streamlined 
processing  in  current  FHA  rehabilitation 
programs,  the  initiation  of  State-supported 
rehabilitation  programs,  the  tactical  use  of 
tax  abatement,  and  the  use  of  existing 
moderate-income  housing  programs  for 
rehabilitation. 

There  is  much  to  learn  about  the  practical 
aspects  of  putting  these  programs  to  work, 


but  the  City's  early  experience  is  promising. 
Housing  agencies  are  continually  expanding 
their  knowledge  of  costs.  Their  initial  efforts 
have  served  also  to  highlight  the  particular 
importance  of  the  following  means  to  lower 
costs  and  rents. 

1.  Rent  supplements.  The  number  of  house- 
holds which  cannot  afford  adequate  housing 
makes  some  form  of  rent  supplement  a  vir- 
tual prerequisite  of  a  large-scale  rehabilita- 
tion program.  While  the  introduction  of  this 
device  into  the  over-all  private  market 
appears  unwise,  it  takes  on  a  different  aspect 
when  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  reha- 
bilitation whose  aim  is  to  re-use  the  existing 
stock  for  the  benefit  of  present  tenants. 

There  are  three  alternatives  to  rent  supple- 
ments: a)  let  the  housing  in  question  remain 
as  it  is;  b)  rehabilitate  it  without  reference 
to  the  economic  effect  on  present  tenants; 
c )  underwrite  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  with 
a  large  subsidy  that  would  benefit  all  tenants 
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equally.  The  first  two  alternatives  are  elearly 
unsatisfactory.  With  the  accumulation  of 
more  experience,  the  third  alternative  may 
turn  out  to  be  the  most  effective  and  eco- 
nomical method.  But  even  if  the  costs  of 
rehabilitation  were  totally  subsidized  by 
government,  it  would  still  not  help  the  City's 
housing  indigents  —  those  households  now 
paying  35%,  40%,  and  even  higher  percent- 
ages of  their  income  for  rent.  Rent  supple- 
ments are  essential  to  bring  down  the  cost 
of  improved  housing  for  these  particular 
households. 

Rent  supplements  raise  many  problems  of 
implementation.  Which  households  should 
be  eligible?  How  should  the  amount  of  as- 
sistance to  each  eligible  household  be  set? 
How  long  should  the  rent  supplements  con- 
tinue? How  should  they  be  administered? 
The  current  demonstration  program  of  the 
Rent  and  Rehabilitation  Administration  is 
helping  to  explore  these  problems.  It  is 
already  clear  that  the  City  will  need  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  State  and  Federal 
governments  to  carry  out  an  effective  rent 


Rehabilitation  requires  an  individual  attention  that 
makes  it  difficult  to  apply  the  standardized  techniques 
used  in  new  housing  construction. 


supplement  program.  The  rent  supplement 
program  initiated  in  the  Housing  Act  of 
1965  provides  the  same  type  of  assistance 
for  rehabilitated  housing  as  that  offered  in 
connection  with  newly  constructed  housing. 
This  should  give  major  support  to  the  City's 
rehabilitation  efforts,  and  make  more  hous- 
ing available  to  low-income  households. 

2.  Below -market -interest -rate  loans.  Such 
mortgages  should  be  assigned  a  broad  role 
in  rehabilitation,  a  program  faced  with 
bridging  a  sizable  gap  between  rents  and 
incomes.  The  use  of  government  credit  to 
secure  low-interest  rehabilitation  loans  is 
probably  one  of  the  least  costly  means  of 
providing  a  general  subsidy.  The  Housing 
Act  of  1965  makes  possible  direct  loans  for 
rehabilitation  in  urban  renewal  areas  at  an 
interest  rate  of  3%.  A  vastly  expanded  pro- 
gram of  Federally-insured  non-profit  hous- 
ing (Section  221  d  3)  has  also  been  made 
possible.  It  is  anticipated  that  as  much  as 
$200  million  in  mortgage  insurance  can  be 
made  available  under  this  program  for 
15,000  new  and  rehabilitated  units.  State 
and  City  limited-profit  housing  programs 
and  the  City's  rehabilitation  loan  program 
also  offer  much  promise. 

3.  A  rehabilitation  industry.  Every  effort  at 
rehabilitation  has  demonstrated  the  City's 
lack  of  a  wide-ranging  rehabilitation  indus- 
try—one that  can  function  in  the  non-luxury 
housing  market.  Responsible  and  experi- 
enced contractors  are  few;  many  are  needed 
to  achieve  widespread  housing  improve- 
ments at  reasonable  costs. 

The  development  of  a  new,  full-scale  re- 
habilitation industry  would  serve  to  main- 
tain a  high  rate  of  construction.  Jobs  would 
be  created  within  the  new  industry  which 
could  provide  additional  employment  for 
the  construction  trades  as  a  whole.  This 
could  also  be  linked  to  job  training  pro- 
grams for  persons  living  in  rehabilitated 
areas.  Expanded  rehabilitation  activity 
could  also  hasten  improvements  in  building 
technology  and  attendant  cost  reductions, 
particularly  if  this  effort  were  coordinated 
with  the  City's  program  to  modernize  the 
building  code  and  permit  new  construction 
techniques. 
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Rehabilitation  in  different 
areas  of  the  city 

Rehabilitation  can  vary  widely  in  its  effects. 
There  are  two  major  types  of  programs:  the 
first,  which  is  needed  primarily  in  Manhat- 
tan, attempts  to  revitalize  older  buildings 
that  require  extensive  repairs;  the  second, 
which  is  more  applicable  away  from  the  core, 
seeks  to  improve  relatively  newer  buildings 
showing  less  advanced  signs  of  decay. 

REHABILITATION  IN  OLDER  AREAS.  Near  the 

heart  of  the  City,  relatively  close  to  mid- 
town,  stand  a  number  of  older  buildings 
suited  to  the  more  extensive  type  of  rehabili- 
tation. Most  are  brownstones;  the  others  are 
technically  classified  as  old-law  or  early  new- 
law  tenements.  Solid,  well  constructed  build- 
ings, a  large  number  of  them  were  originally 
built  for  the  relatively  well-to-do.  Many  of 
them  have  also  shared  the  common  fate  of 
conversion:  the  brownstones  into  rooming 
houses;  the  tenements  into  small  apartments 
or  single-room  occupancy  units  which  in- 
volve sharing  of  toilet,  bath  or  kitchen  facil- 
ities. In  the  process,  they  have  often  been 
seriously  neglected,  much  to  the  detriment 
of  current  residents. 

Some  of  these  structures  are  found  on 
Manhattan's  West  Side  running  north  to 
Morningside  and  Hamilton  Heights;  in 
Harlem;  in  the  South  Bronx;  in  downtown 
Brooklyn;  and  in  other  scattered  locations. 
Long-term  rehabilitation  of  these  buildings 
regularly  requires  major  alterations  of  room 
arrangments  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
gutting  of  interiors.  Total  costs  may  run  from 
$8,000  to  $22,000  per  housing  unit.  But  this 
costly,  long-term  investment  can  often  pro- 
vide needy  households  with  satisfactory 
housing  for  many  years. 

REHABILITATION  OUTSIDE  OF  OLDER  CENTERS. 

As  one  moves  further  out  from  the  core  of 
the  City,  other  types  of  buildings  appear 
whose  condition  justifies  a  less  costly  and 
less  extensive  type  of  rehabilitation.  A  siz- 
able number  are  new-law  tenements  and 
often  contain  large  apartments.  They  are 
found  in  large  parts  of  the  Bronx,  northern 
Manhattan  and  central  Brooklyn. 


Each  building  to  be  rehabilitated  presents  a  unique 
problem  according  to  its  type,  physical  condition, 
expected  useful  life  of  improvements  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  households  which  will  occupy  it.  In  the 
older  areas  of  the  City,  brownstones  such  as  those 
shown  above  require  extensive  repairs,  but  can  be 
made  to  serve  the  needs  of  lower-income  households. 
Same  buildings  (below)  after  rehabilitation  by  the 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority. 
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Many  other  structures  suited  to  rehabilita- 
tion outside  of  the  oldest  areas  are  attached- 
masonry  and  detached-frame  homes.  Some- 
times, the  families  of  the  original  owners 
still  occupy  these  residences.  Deterioration 
often  sets  in  as  the  structures  age  or  as  the 
home  maintenance  ability  and  income  of 
their  elderly  occupants  diminish.  Despite 
evidence  of  decay,  these  homes  provide 
large  numbers  of  rooms,  yards  for  children 
to  play  in  and  other  amenities  for  a  grow- 
ing family.  There  is  a  conspicuously  large 
number  of  such  properties  in  Fort  Greene, 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  and  other  sections  of 
Brooklyn,  Queens  and  the  Bronx. 

Physical  conditions,  particularly  in  the  at- 
tached-masonry and  detached-frame  houses, 
vary  enormously,  and  therefore  rehabilita- 
tion costs  for  these  buildings  differ  accord- 
ingly. Total  rehabilitation  costs  for  these 
buildings  are  generally  much  smaller,  how- 
ever, than  the  more  extensive  rehabilitation 
costs  in  the  older  areas.  Here,  they  range 
mostly  from  $3,000  to  $8,000  per  dwelling. 


Rehabilitation  can  be  applied  to  single  buildings  or  to  groups  ot  buildings 
such  as  this  cluster  of  new-law  tenements  in  the  Bronx.  These  types  of 
structures  are  suited  to  less  extensive  rehabilitation  than  older  dwellings  in 
the  heart  of  the  City. 

Right:  Attached  masonry  dwellings  in  relatively  newer  areas  of  the  City 
present  excellent  opportunities  tor  rehabilitation  since  they  can  be  refurbished 
fairly  quickly  at  a  moderate  cost. 


Opportunities  in  rehabilitation 

In  both  the  older  core  locations,  and  in  the 
less  deteriorated  areas,  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams have  important  roles  to  play.  In  the 
central  City  sections  with  a  high  level  of 
deterioration,  rehabilitation  reinforces  clear- 
ance and  building  actions  as  part  of  a 
program  of  gradual  reconstruction.  Reha- 
bilitation has  a  broad  strategic  value  in 
these  areas.  It  can  restore  buildings  whose 
exteriors  have  irreplaceable  architectural 
values.  It  can  be  applied  to  a  single  dete- 
riorated building  on  a  small  block  with 
otherwise  sound  housing,  or  to  small  clusters 
of  buildings  surrounded  by  equally  healthy 
structures  without,  in  either  instance,  dis- 
turbing the  standard  dwellings.  It  can 
gradually  restore  a  city  block  —  building  by 
building  —  in  a  way  that  permits  both  the 
temporary  relocation  of  tenants  among  the 
buildings  and  the  preservation  of  neighbor- 
hood social  ties.  It  can  make  living  there  a 
matter  of  choice  rather  than  necessity.  In 
these  areas,  where  the  scale  of  current  tenant 
incomes  is  mixed  but  generally  low,  long- 
term  rehabilitation  programs  seek  the  same 
kind  of  flexibility  prescribed  earlier  for  new 
housing  construction  programs  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  variety  of  households. 

Through  the  use  of  parallel  programs,  the 
less  densely-populated  areas  away  from  the 
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core  provide  another  type  of  opportunity, 
one  in  which  large  quantities  of  housing 
units  may  he  rehabilitated  relatively  quickly 
and  for  moderate  costs.  Such  areas  — they 
might  be  termed  Renovation  Areas  — pro- 
vide a  residential  alternative  for  households 
living  in  the  crowded  core  sectors. 

POTENTIAL  BENEFITS  TO   HOUSEHOLDS.  The 

opportunities  for  rehabilitation  suggest  that 
the  further  development  of  such  programs 
can  benefit  the  following  groups  of  house- 
holds : 

1.  Households  requiring  minimum  assist- 
ance. Federal  mortgage  insurance  programs, 
which  play  a  variety  of  roles  in  the  City's 
renewal  strategy,  offer  potential  advantage 
to  moderate-income  households.  If  FHA 
programs  under  Sections  203,  220,  and  221 
d4  can  be  developed  further,  they  should 
prove  to  be  useful  rehabilitation  aids  outside 
of  the  oldest  areas,  where  there  is  a  high 
incidence  of  home  ownership,  as  well  as  in 
the  core  of  the  City.  A  continuing  effort  is 
needed  at  all  governmental  and  private  insti- 
tutional levels  to  streamline  mortgage 
processing  if  these  programs  are  to  have  a 
broad  effect. 

If,  for  example,  a  larger  number  of  mod- 
erate-income households  are  to  share  the 
prospective  benefits  of  these  programs,  one 
important  technical  improvement  will  have 
to  be  made.  Current  legislation  limits  the 
terms  of  Section  203  and  Section  220  mort- 
gages to  20  years.  Since  these  arbitrary  limits 
can  result  in  excessive  monthly  charges  to 
both  owners  and  renters,  Congress  should 
allow  such  terms  to  be  set  flexibly  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administrator  to  reflect 
local  conditions  more  adequately.  After  re- 
habilitation, for  example,  many  of  the  City's 
masonry  buildings  should  have  a  useful  life 
considerably  beyond  the  law's  present  limits 
—  a  permanence  that  the  mortgage  terms 
should  recognize. 

2.  Households  requiring  moderate  subsidy. 
Many  of  the  households  that  long-term  re- 
habilitation programs  might  sustain  have 
rising  incomes.  Yet,  they  cannot  afford  to 
rent  or  own  dwellings  refurbished  under 
Section  203  or  220  mortgages. 

Below-market-interest-rate  loans  provide 


Detached  frame  structures  such  as  these  dwellings  in 
East  Elmhurst  offer  advantages  for  growing  families. 
Later  new-law  tenements,  exemplified  by  the  one  below, 
provide  more  light  and  air  than  earlier  tenements. 
Although  both  have  suffered  from  time  and  neglect, 
each  can  provide  adequate  housing  for  years  to  come 
through  rehabilitation. 
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Tenement  on  Allen  Street  in  Manhattan  rehabilitated 
through  the  municipal  loan  program  of  the  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Board. 


an  economical  answer  to  the  needs  of  these 
households.  The  Limited-Profit  Housing 
Companies  (Mitchell-Lama)  programs,  and 
the  FHA  Section  221  d  3  program  can  be 
used  to  finance  rehabilitation  if  extended 
mortgage  terms  are  allowed.  In  addition,  the 
new  Federally-assisted  program  of  low- 
interest  rehabilitation  loans  in  Title  I  urban 
renewal  areas  is  expected  to  prove  useful. 
3.  Households  requiring  major  subsidy. 
Two  City  agencies  have  engaged  in  devel- 
oping rehabilitation  programs  geared  to  the 
needs  of  some  of  the  City's  low-income 
households.  The  current  demonstration  proj- 
ect of  the  Rent  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration is  aimed  at  rehabilitating  a  limited 
number  of  older  tenements  without  displac- 
ing present  tenants.  The  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority  is  now  using  rehabilita- 
tion to  provide  additional  low-rent  units.  In 
addition  to  expanding  the  supply  of  sound 
housing  for  low-income  families,  these  pro- 
grams offer  some  special  opportunities.  Re- 
habilitated low-rent  dwellings  scattered  in 
areas  undergoing  private  or  moderate-in- 
come rehabilitation  will  be  a  particular  boon 
to  the  aged  whose  incomes  have  declined  but 
who  may  wish  to  remain  in  a  f  amiliar  neigh- 
borhood. And  among  several  experimental 
public  housing  programs  under  discussion 
is  one  that  offers  young  families  the  even- 
tual ownership  of  their  low-rent  units. 

Since  the  Housing  Authority's  rehabilita- 
tion program  is  supported  by  the  same  set 
of  mechanisms  that  provides  for  new  public 
housing,  identical  program  improvements 
are  needed:  an  expansion  of  the  program; 
a  broadening  of  current  eligibility  and  rent 
limitations;  lowering  of  minimum  rents;  and 
relaxation  of  restrictions  on  development 
costs.  The  Rent  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration's program  is  seeking  new  methods  of 
providing  financial  aid.  Rut  if  rehabilitation 
is  to  work  effectively  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  low-income  households,  the  most  import- 
ant requirement  of  all  is  a  vast  amount  of 
public  subsidy  regardless  of  how  it  is 
channeled. 

In  addition,  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965  initiates  a  new 
program  enabling  direct  grants  to  low- 
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income  owners  of  one-  and  two-family 
houses  in  urban  renewal  and  code  enforce- 
ment areas  for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating 
their  homes.  This  new  program  is  specifi- 
cally designed  for  homeowners  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  funds  from  other  sources 
to  make  necessary  repairs  and  improve- 
ments. It  makes  possible  the  improvement 
of  such  areas  without  the  displacement  of 
the  lowest-income  households. 


The  key  problem  in  rehabilitation  is  the  gap  between 
improved  housing  and  the  rent-paying  ability  of  house- 
holds. The  West  114th  Street  Rehabilitation  Project 
supervised  by  the  Rent  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion has  attacked  this  problem  by  combining  a  variety 
ot  rehabilitation  tools  such  as  below-market-interest- 
rate  loans,  rent  supplements  and  the  introduction  of 
new  building  techniques.  Through  the  sponsorship  of 
non-profit  foundations,  the  W.  114th  Street  Project  has 
already  completed  one  building  and  will  eventually 
restore  thirty-six  other  tenements  on  the  block. 
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Current  progress 


Any  practical  view  of  rehabilitation  must  he 
based  on  the  awareness  that  rehabilitation 
is  still  relatively  untested  as  a  publicly-aided 
activity  and  that  the  experience  of  purely 
private  efforts  is  only  partially  helpful,  at 
best,  in  framing  public  programs  in  New 
York  City. 

Although  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dwell- 
ing units  are  potentially  susceptible  to  re- 
habilitation, the  necessary  resources  are 
lacking  to  begin  refurbishing  them  simul- 
taneously. It  will  take  much  more  time  and 
money  to  develop  a  successful  program  of 
this  magnitude.  Governmental  actions,  how- 
ever, are  moving  forward  on  a  number  of 
fronts: 

■  The  Housing  Authority  has  completed 
the  long-term  rehabilitation  of  ten  buildings 
with  nearly  500  apartments  in  upper  Man- 
hattan and  Queens.  The  Authority  is  rehabil- 
itating an  additional  36  buildings  in  the  West 
Side  Urban  Renewal  Area. 

■  Approximately  3,100  apartments  will  be 

Rehabilitation  can  restore  buildings  whose  exteriors 
have  irreplaceable  architectural  values.  These  graceful 
structures,  designed  at  the  turn  of  the  century  by 
Stanford  White,  are  located  in  the  St.  Nicholas  Park 
Urban  Renewal  Area  in  Harlem. 
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created  in  more  than  400  brownstones  as 
part  of  the  rehabilitation  effort  in  the  West 
Side  Urban  Renewal  Area.  The  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Board  is  currently  super- 
vising this  undertaking.  Seven  additional 
renewal  areas,  which  have  already  been 
designated  by  the  Planning  Commission  as 
suitable  for  urban  renewal,  contain  a  sizable 
amount  of  housing  destined  for  rehabilita- 
tion. The  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Board  has  established  interim  action  pro- 
grams in  five  of  these  areas  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  the 
City  Council. 

■  More  than  $3,700,000  worth  of  rehabilita- 
tion actions  has  been  processed  through  the 
municipal  loan  program  by  the  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Board.  By  mid-1965,  seven 
buildings  had  been  completed  and  occupied 
under  this  program. 

■  The  Rent  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion has  embarked  on  an  experimental  pro- 
gram to  stimulate  and  evaluate  rehabilita- 
tion by  private  enterprise  and  non-profit 
corporations  of  a  limited  number  of  older 
tenements  without  the  displacement  of 


Windows  of  two  Manhattan  dwellings  provide  a  study 
in  contrasts.  Window  frame  at  left  is  crumbling,  an 
exterior  sign  of  poor  condition.  At  right,  an  interior 
view  of  window  in  a  newly  rehabilitated  tenement. 
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present  occupants.  These  structures  may  be 
located  anywhere  in  the  City,  singly  or  in 
clusters,  within  or  outside  of  urban  renewal 
areas.  A  demonstration  grant  from  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
and  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  have 
helped  make  this  experimental  program 
possible. 

■  The  Housing  Authority  has  received  a 
demonstration  grant  of  $750,000  to  rehabili- 
tate three-story  buildings  in  Brooklyn  to  pro- 
vide  five  and  six-bedroom  apartments  for 
very  large  households. 

These  initial  projects  are  pioneering 
efforts.  They  have  required  the  cooperation 
and  mutual  understanding  of  the  municipal 
and  Federal  governments,  private  lending 
institutions,  and  private  and  semi-public 
landlords.  It  has  been  necessary,  for 
example,  to  adjust  FHA  regulations  and 
municipal  codes  to  obtain  compatible  con- 
struction standards. 

Other  problems,  not  all  of  which  can  be 
foreseen,  create  additional  uncertainties. 
Some  construction  costs,  for  example,  can- 
not be  estimated  properly  until  plaster  is 
removed  and  pipes,  wiring,  and  underlying 
structure  exposed.  Fear  of  unforeseen  costs 
has  hampered  the  rehabilitation  program. 
Although  much  progress  has  been  made,  ad- 
ditional gains  require  a  mastery  of  the  vari- 
ety and  complexity  of  rehabilitation. 

Rehabilitation  does  not  exhaust  the  means 
available  for  renewing  the  City.  Still  other 
programs  are  required  to  effect  immediate 
improvements  in  deteriorated  structures  that 
cannot  be  cleared  or  rehabilitated  now,  to 
arrest  incipient  decay  in  other  segments  of 
the  housing  stock,  and  to  apply  preventive 
techniques  to  basically  sound  housing. 
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Improving  and 
conserving 
residential 
areas 


Since  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  was 
passed  by  Congress,  the  City's  housing 
activities  have  been  placed  increasingly 
in  a  neighborhood  framework.  In  devel- 
oping housing  policy,  government  is  ulti- 
mately concerned  with  the  entire  envi- 
ronment, including  its  major  residential 
components:  schools,  parks,  streets,  so- 
cial and  cultural  centers  and  health  and 
welfare  facilities. 

The  discussion  thus  far  has  centered 
on  those  basic  housing  actions  which 
seek  to  effect  the  greatest  improvement 
in  the  housing  supply  —new  housing 
construction  and  rehabilitation.  The 
Federally-assisted  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram provides  a  potential  neighborhood 
framework  for  underwriting  these  pro- 
grams. The  President,  in  his  recent  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  the  problems  of 
cities,  emphasized  widening  "residential 
construction  and  rehabilitation  on  a 
neighborhoodwide  scale  in  the  urban 
renewal  program." 

Although  New  York's  Federally-as- 
sisted urban  renewal  program  has  been 
expanding  consistently  since  the  Hous- 
ing and  Redevelopment  Board  was  cre- 
ated in  1960,  resource  limitations  and 


the  difficulties  in  processing  this  program 
through  the  various  approving  agencies 
prevent  it  from  covering  the  City's  de- 
teriorated areas  comprehensively . 
Motley,  legislative  tools,  and  skilled  man- 
power are  inadequate  for  present  needs, 
and  acutely  limit  the  scope  of  new  hous- 
ing construction  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. 

Neighborhoods  andbuildings  that  can- 
not be  reached  by  these  intensive  pro- 
grams are  of  deep  concern  to  the  City,  a 
concern  reflected  in  such  basic  regula- 
tory programs  as  rent  control  and  code 
enforcement. 

Resource  deficiencies  also  dictate  the 
continued  development  of  new  and  en- 
riched programs  to  improve  and  conserve 
the  City's  residential  areas.  In  areas 
where  the  housing  stock  has  already 
suffered  through  time  and  neglect  and 
where  many  deprived  persons  live,  the 
objective  is  to  halt  further  decline  and 
launch  immediate  improvement  actions 
pending  basic  reconstruction.  In  those 
parts  of  the  City  where  the  housing  stock 
is  physically  sound  but  aging,  the  aim  is 
to  use  Neighborhood  Conservation  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  new  slums. 
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Immediate  improvement  actions 

Immediate  improvement  actions  have 
highest  priority  in  neighborhoods  with  the 
poorest  living  conditions  where  buildings 
cannot  be  cleared  or  rehabilitated  within  the 
next  decade.  One  finds  such  housing  in  parts 
of  Harlem,  the  South  Bronx,  Morrisania, 
Williamsburg,  Brownsville  and  sections 
around  the  outer  edge  of  Bedf  ord-Stuy  vesant. 

Immediate  housing  improvement  depends 
on  a  variety  of  actions  rather  than  a  single 
program.  This  complex  of  actions  is  emerg- 
ing rapidly.  The  last  three  years  have  seen 
the  introduction  of  cyclical  code  enforce- 
ment, Area  Services  and  receivership  pro- 
grams. This  report  conceives  of  immediate 
improvement  actions  in  three  stages: 

■  A  code  enforcement  stage  to  wrest  un- 
warranted profits  from  slumlords. 

■  A  housing  improvement  stage  to  provide 
municipal  support  to  responsible  owners, 
and  to  insure  improvement  where  owners 
do  not  comply. 

■  A  continuous  maintenance  stage  to  con- 
solidate improvements  and  prevent  build- 
ings from  slipping  back  to  a  deteriorated 
state. 

increased  code  enforcement.  Code  en- 
forcement cuts  a  wide  swath  across  com- 
munity renewal  programs,  but  it  has  partic- 
ular relevance  to  programs  of  neighborhood 
improvement  and  conservation. 

In  accordance  with  the  City's  effort  to 
make  code  enforcement  a  more  effective  reg- 
ulatory tool,  Mayor  Wagner  recently  issued 
an  Executive  Order  to  eliminate  duplicate 
inspections  by  various  City  agencies  and  to 
centralize  overlapping  functions  in  the  De- 
partment of  Buildings. 

Other  important  innovations  have  been 
introduced  in  recent  years.  Traditionally, 
building  inspections  have  been  made  in  re- 
sponse to  complaints,  but  in  1963  the  Depart- 
ment of  Buildings  initiated  "cycle  inspec- 
tions" in  five  substandard  areas  of  the  City: 
Harlem,  East  Harlem,  Lower  Bronx,  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant  and  South  Jamaica.  These 
inspections  are  carried  out  on  a  block-by- 
block  basis  and  no  building  is  considered  as 


Immediate  improvement  actions  are  needed  in  areas 
where  many  impoverished  households  live  in  sub- 
standard quarters  that  cannot  be  reached  quickly  by 
new  housing  or  rehabilitation  programs. 
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cycle  inspected  until  more  than  half  of  the 
dwelling  units  are  checked.  Recent  legisla- 
tion permitting  the  State  to  contribute  50% 
of  the  money  expended  on  such  inspcctional 
and  code  enforcement  services  will  enable 
the  City  to  expand  this  program. 

Both  the  Department  of  Buildings  and  the 
Health  Department  initiate  referrals  to  the 
Housing  Court  when  they  find  violations. 
The  Rent  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
can  reduce  rents,  and  usually  does  so,  on  the 
basis  of  recommendations  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Buildings.  The  latter  agency  also 
furnishes  pertinent  housing  information  to 
the  Welfare  Department,  which  can  with- 
hold rent  payments  on  behalf  of  its  recipi- 
ents whenever  their  housing  is  allowed  to 
deteriorate. 

Recently,  as  a  matter  of  City  policy,  the 
Department  of  Buildings  has  made  increased 
use  of  the  Receivership  Law  as  a  tool  for 
enforcing  housing  standards  and  eliminating 
slum  conditions.  To  speed  the  handling  of 
complaints,  it  has  also  completed  conversion 
of  all  its  housing  records  and  inspection 
activity  to  electronic  data  processing.  The 
following  additional  steps  are  being  taken 
to  improve  the  code  enforcement  program: 

1.  Further  centralization  of  code  enforce- 
ment services.  On  the  basis  of  recommenda- 
tions by  a  research  team  from  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Law,  central  files  with 
histories  of  complaints,  violations,  actions 
and  other  pertinent  data  are  being  set  up  for 
every  multiple  dwelling  in  the  City.  A  cen- 
tral offenders'  file  is  also  being  established  to 
identify  all  properties  owned  by  landlords 
who  have  been  convicted  of  code  violations. 
These  steps  will  facilitate  the  prosecution  of 
persistent  offenders  who  fail  to  comply  with 
the  City  codes. 

2.  Expansion  of  cycle  inspections  to  addi- 
tional areas  of  the  City.  Although  cycle  in- 
spections were  begun  in  substandard  areas, 
they  are  now  being  extended  to  areas  where 
blight  may  become  a  problem.  A  1964 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Housing  Act 
promises  to  bolster  local  code  enforcement 
and  expand  inspections  further.  By  estab- 
lishing Code  Enforcement  Urban  Renewal 
Projects,  a  municipality  may  receive  Federal 
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reimbursement  for  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
enlarging  its  eurrent  code  enforcement 
program. 

3.  Gearing  code  enforcement  procedures  to 
neighborhood  renewal  tactics.  Code  en- 
forcement and  other  renewal  activities  must 
be  timed  to  support  one  another.  A  classic 
example  may  be  found  in  a  rehabilitation 
area  building  where  the  law  requires  addi- 
tional bathrooms.  The  immediate  installa- 
tion of  such  facilities,  which  is  often  done 
in  a  second-rate  fashion,  would  make  little 
sense  if  a  program  of  extensive,  high-grade 
repairs  were  imminent.  In  designated  urban 
renewal  areas,  a  modification  of  the  sanitary 
code  now  permits  the  owner  leeway  in  com- 
plying until  rehabilitation  takes  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  immediate  code 
compliance  is  vital,  temporary  repairs  may 
be  appropriate  pending  clearance  or  rehabil- 
itation. New  construction  methods  that  rec- 
ognize the  short-range  nature  of  such  repairs 
might  be  permitted.  These  could  be  part  of 
an  entirely  new  set  of  immediate  improve- 
ment actions  to  cope  with  the  City's  most 
deteriorated  housing. 

THE  NATURE  OF  SHORT-TERM  HOUSING  IM- 
PROVEMENTS. For  those  living  in  the  midst  of 
the  worst  deterioration,  some  betterment 
today  is  as  important  as  the  expectation  of 
more  basic  improvements  two,  five,  or  ten 
years  from  now.  Within  limited  resources, 
short-term  housing  improvements  aim  for 
immediate  benefits  in  as  many  housing  units 
as  possible. 

This  type  of  improvement  represents  a 
major  departure  from  orthodox  housing 
strategy.  Traditionally,  government-sup- 
ported actions  have  sought  to  achieve  a  high 
level  of  quality  and  a  long  life  for  housing 
improvements.  Fidelity  to  higher  and  higher 
standards  has  been  the  rule  and  the  indis- 
pensable basis  for  winning  acceptance  and 
approval.  This  has  been  natural,  for  higher 
standards  provide  both  better  housing  for 
residents  and  better  protection  of  the  initial 
investment;  they  do  not  require  a  continual 
return  to  re-repair  portions  of  the  building 
that  might  better  have  been  replaced. 

Short-term  housing  improvements  may  be 
decried  as  wasteful,  a  pouring  in  of  good 
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money  after  bad.  Certainly  they  do  not  pro- 
vide the  durable  housing  produced  by  more 
basic  reconstruction  programs.  Yet,  imme- 
diate improvements  can  extend  a  measure 
of  support,  otherwise  lacking,  to  those  occu- 
pants of  our  least  appropriate  housing. 

Public  actions  to  achieve  immediate  im- 
provements have  come  rapidly  in  recent 
years.  The  receivership  program  was  created 
in  1963  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of 
tenants  in  some  of  the  poorest  buildings.  In 
1964,  the  Health  Department  established  a 
program  to  eradicate  rodents  in  infested 
tenements  and  bill  the  landlord  for  the  cost. 
And  this  year,  the  City  organized  a  program 
to  make  emergency  repairs  in  buildings 
where  essential  services  including  heat, 
water,  and  electricity  have  been  disrupted. 

The  City's  receivership  program  is  one 
key  to  improved  conditions  in  the  very  worst 
housing.  It  enables  the  City  to  repair  mul- 
tiple dwellings  whose  landlords  have  been 
derelict,  and  to  eliminate  conditions  that 
jeopardize  the  health  and  safety  of  tenants. 
The  program  draws  its  financial  support 
from  a  revolving  fund  which  is  replenished 
as  the  City  collects  the  rents. 

In  those  instances  where  owners  have 
neglected  their  responsibilities,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Buildings  certifies  that  conditions 
are  serious.  It  notifies  the  owner  as  well  as 
mortgagees  that  unless  they  make  the  neces- 
sary repairs,  that  task  may  fall  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Real  Estate,  acting  as  Court- 
appointed  receiver. 

In  his  1965  housing  message  to  the  State 
Legislature,  the  Mayor  pressed  for  further 
improvements  in  the  receivership  program 
and  these  have  been  granted.  The  City  often 
initiates  receivership  actions  when  owners 
abandon  their  buildings  and  emergency  con- 
ditions prevail.  In  such  instances,  speedier 
procedures  than  those  presently  in  force  are 
necessary  to  permit  critical  repairs  to  be 
made.  To  improve  the  City's  chances  of  re- 
covering the  cost  of  repairs,  the  Mayor  also 
asked  that  these  expenditures  represent  a 
prior  lien  on  the  building  —  one  that  would 
come  before  all  other  encumbrances. 

It  is  believed  that  by  extending  improve- 
ments slightly  beyond  the  removal  of  code 


Emergency  repairs,  rodent  control  and  use  of  the 
Receivership  Law  to  eliminate  hazardous  living  condi- 
tions all  serve  to  provide  immediate  housing  improve- 
ments. Above,  a  frame  dwelling  repaired  under  the 
City's  receivership  program. 
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violations,  livability  would  be  enhanced 
without  much  of  an  increase  in  costs.  The 
receivership  program  has  demonstrated  that 
vital  repairs  can  restore  slum  buildings  to  a 
livable  condition  within  a  cost  range  of 
$2,000  per  housing  unit.  By  invoking  receiv- 
ership, the  City  has  helped  tenants  and 
gained  invaluable  experience  in  setting 
standards  for  short-term  housing  improve- 
ments. 

DEVELOPING   A   COOPERATIVE  MAINTENANCE 

program.  The  effectiveness  of  immediate 
improvement  actions  can  be  heightened  by 
the  development  of  a  continuous  mainte- 
nance program  to  prevent  a  retrogression  in 
physical  condition.  Such  a  program  would 
be  relatively  costly,  but  there  are  cogent 


The  impact  of  immediate  improvement  actions  can  be 
sustained  through  the  development  of  a  cooperative 
maintenance  program. 


economic  reasons  for  supporting  it  with  pub- 
lic funds.  While  a  ten-apartment  building 
does  not  need  the  services  of  a  full-time 
superintendent,  it  does  need  a  variety  of 
part-time  services  ranging  from  trash  re- 
moval to  small  maintenance  tasks,  done  by 
men  with  the  skills  to  perform  these  duties. 

If  such  cooperative  assistance  were  pro- 
vided for  groups  of  buildings  or  on  a  block 
basis,  building  maintenance  would  become 
more  economical.  Indeed,  in  some  instances 
of  single  ownership  of  a  row  of  buildings,  it 
is  already  current  practice. 

Development  of  a  cooperative  mainte- 
nance program  would  not  be  a  simple  task. 
If  applied  to  a  large  number  of  slum  build- 
ings owned  by  many  different  landlords,  it 
would  require  the  creation  of  a  new  admin- 
istrative structure.  In  this  respect,  some  im- 
portant questions  arise.  Since  the  program 
would  ostensibly  be  supported  by  govern- 
ment, private  owners  and  the  local  com- 
munity, who  would  have  responsibility  for 
the  safety  of  buildings?  How  could  the  costs 
be  shared?  What  about  owners  who  refuse 
to  participate?  Although  experience  in  this 
type  of  public-private  undertaking  is  lim- 
ited, programs  now  under  way  in  several 
City  agencies  should  help  close  the  gap  in 
knowledge. 
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A  neighborhood  development  context 


Deteriorated  housing  is  not  the  only  prob- 
lem in  areas  where  immediate  improvement 
actions  are  needed.  Disease,  family  break- 
down, crime  and  drug  addiction  are  also 
widespread  in  a  number  of  such  areas.  Hous- 
ing improvements  will  not  succeed  inde- 
pendently, but  coupled  with  programs 
emerging  under  the  Economic  Opportun- 
ities Act,  they  can  provide  a  coherent  attack 
on  the  legacy  of  limited  opportunity. 

The  City's  diversified  Area  Services  Pro- 
gram is  also  based  on  the  premise  that  many 
City  residents  suffer  from  circumstances  that 
include  and,  at  the  same  time,  transcend 
poor  housing.  Supported  almost  completely 
by  local  funds,  the  program  has  concen- 
trated a  variety  of  services  at  the  neigh- 
borhood level  in  localities  earmarked  for 
eventual  renewal.  These  services  include 
intensified  code  enforcement,  emergency 
relocation,  sanitation,  area  security,  tenant 
education  and  assistance,  and  intergroup  re- 
lations programs. 

Apart  from  its  mutual  supporting  relation- 
ship with  other  publicly-aided  programs  of 
human  development,  an  immediate  improve- 
ment program  for  housing  would  create  new 
jobs  for  the  unemployed.  Building  mainte- 
nance calls  for  a  variety  of  skills  and  offers 
training  possibilities  and  room  for  advance- 
ment. Inexperienced  men  who  start  out  as 
porters  may,  with  on-the-job  guidance,  de- 
velop into  highly  skilled  mechanics.  Indeed, 
men  are  being  trained  in  this  fashion  today 
by  the  City's  JOIN  (Job  Orientation  in  our 
Neighborhoods)  program  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Real  Estate  and  the 
Building  Service  Employees  Union. 

The  people  who  live  in  areas  that  require 
immediate  improvement  programs  can  make 
perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  of  all 
through  their  own  efforts.  In  Central  Har- 
lem, for  example,  a  local  church  put  teen- 
agers to  work  transforming  a  vacant  lot  into 
a  park  for  their  own  use.  A  number  of  other 
vest-pocket  parks  are  being  built  by  local 
residents.  Support  of  these  kinds  of  activities 
is  an  integral  part  of  neighborhood  pro- 


Perhaps  more  than  any  other  renewal  program, 
immediate  improvement  actions  must  tap  the  human 
resources  of  the  City  and  provide  local  residents  with 
the  incentives  for  helping  themselves.  Vest-pocket  park 
shown  in  Harlem,  one  of  a  number  being  built 
in  that  area  by  local  residents,  provides  an  attractive 
and  safe  alternative  to  playing  in  the  streets. 
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grams.  Similar  gains  are  being  achieved 
through  block  development  projects,  tenants 
associations  and  other  community  action 
programs  that  rely  on  the  energy,  talents  and 
dedication  of  local  residents. 


Neighborhood  conservation  in 
the  city's  "intermediate"  areas 

At  the  other  end  of  the  renewal  scale  from 
the  most  severely  impaired  sections  of  the 
City  —  those  with  top  priority  for  immediate 
improvement  programs  —  are  neighborhoods 
showing  the  first  cracks  and  lesions  of  physi- 
cal decay.  One  might  characterize  these 
latter  areas  as  "intermediate"  both  with  re- 
gard to  their  geographic  location  and  the 
type  of  renewal  action  they  require. 

Located  between  the  more  than  4,000  res- 
idential blocks  intended  for  major  renewal 
and  the  soundest  areas  of  the  City,  these 
intermediate  areas  do  not,  generally  speak- 
ing, warrant  intensive  renewal  now.  To  ig- 
nore them,  however,  is  to  invite  the  slums 
of  tomorrow. 

While  clearance  and  redevelopment,  re- 
habilitation, and  immediate  improvement 
programs  are  all  important  renewal  tools, 
the  City  can  ill-afford  to  focus  exclusively  on 
the  most  deteriorated  areas.  If  the  total  re- 
newal effort  is  to  be  truly  effective,  it  must 
accord  greater  weight  to  preventive  renewal 
actions  through  a  program  of  Neighborhood 
Conservation. 

As  Mayor  Wagner  recently  pointed  out  in 
his  housing  message  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture: 

"Every  housing  unit— every  apartment— 
that  slips  from  our  existing  supply  into  a 
decayed  and  substandard  state  represents 
a  moral  crime  against  the  tenants,  and  be- 
comes a  social  and  economic  liability  to 
the  community.  By  so  much,  it  vitiates  our 
hard-earned  gains  in  new  housing  pro- 
duction." 

In  parts  of  the  City  threatened  by  such 
conditions,  the  aim  is  to  use  Neighborhood 
Conservation. 

Problems  in  deteriorated  and  intermediate 
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areas  are  closely  related.  In  the  former,  the 
objective  is  to  rebuild  and  improve  dwell- 
ings for  the  benefit  of  residents  with  the  most 
critical  housing  problems.  Since  these  areas 
are  often  racial  ghettos,  however,  chances 
for  self-improvement  and  growth  are  lim- 
ited. Alternatives  are  needed  for  those  living 
in  our  worst  slums. 

RACIAL  CHANGE  IN  INTERMEDIATE  AREAS.  For 

those  who  abandon  the  slums,  as  well  as 
for  their  neighbors,  change  must  become 
a  true  measure  of  advancement  and  not  the 
precursor  of  new  decay.  Negroes,  the  major 
victims  of  inadequate  housing,  have  often 
seen  the  "new"  world  of  their  improved  en- 
vironment crumble  around  them.  Prejudice 
has  seen  to  it  that  physical  decline  in  inter- 
mediate areas  often  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
racial  change. 

But  there  is  nothing  uniform  about  the 
character  of  such  change.  Racial  change 
seems  to  occur  very  quickly  in  some  areas, 
and  almost  imperceptibly  in  others.  Its 
implications  for  physical  change  may  also 
vary  widely. 

There  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
the  movement  of  Negroes  into  an  area  and 
physical  deterioration.  Some  landlords  with 
an  eye  toward  future  profits,  however,  may 
under-maintain  buildings  in  a  deliberate, 
conscious  maneuver  to  force  white  residents 
out  and  then  reap  the  profits  in  increased 
rents  or  conversions  as  Negroes  move  in.  The 
movement  of  Negroes  to  an  area  is  also  the 
signal  for  divisive  actions  by  "blockbusters" 
—  shady  real  estate  firms,  slumlords  and 
others.  They  prey  on  existing  fears  or  gene- 
rate new  and  unfounded  anxieties  among 
white  residents  that  property  values  will  fall 
and  that  the  area  will  become  less  desirable 
socially. 

When  these  purveyors  of  uncertainty  are 
successful,  they  are  rewarded  with  windfall 
profits;  the  community  is  rewarded  with 
overcrowding,  lack  of  maintenance  and  ulti- 
mate deterioration.  Banks  and  other  insti- 
tutional sources  of  mortgage  money  look 
elsewhere  to  extend  credit.  And  the  middle- 
income  Negro  household  whose  innocent 
move  galvanized  the  blockbusters  also  looks 
elsewhere  —  for  new  housing.  Families  who 


have  moved  three  or  four  times  as  a  result 
of  such  circumstances  are  by  no  means  rare. 

Whether  an  area  will  decline  physically 
as  Negro  families  arrive  depends  largely  on 
the  reaction  of  white  residents.  They  may 
react  with  prejudice  or  apprehension  on  a 
variety  of  levels  quite  apart  from  a  concern 
with  property  values.  They  may  for  example, 
fear  the  impact  on  the  neighborhood  schools. 
Their  anxieties  are  complicated  further  by 
the  fact  that  the  intermediate  areas  are  often 
located  on  the  periphery  of  racial  ghettos. 
Effective  educational  and  inter-group  rela- 
tions programs  are  vitally  important  in  these 
and  other  areas  of  the  City.  Indeed,  such 
programs  are  part  of  the  broad  range  of 
responsibilities  of  the  City  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  which  is  also  responsible  for 
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enforcing  the  Fair  Housing  Practices  Law, 
the  first  housing  anti-discrimination  bill  in 
the  nation  to  affect  wholly  privately  financed 
housing.  Education,  persuasion,  investiga- 
tion of  complaints  and  enforcement,  wher- 
ever indicated,  are  all  necessary  if  minorities 
are  to  have  freedom  in  choice  of  residence, 
and  if  the  tremendous  pressures  for  addi- 
tional housing  generated  by  overcrowded 
ghettos  are  to  diminish. 

BASIC  ASPECTS  OF  A  NEIGHBORHOOD  CONSER- 
VATION program.  There  is  increasing  reason 
to  believe  that  the  City's  Neighborhood  Con- 
servation Program,  which  has  been  applied 
in  the  inner  areas  of  the  City,  can  be  effec- 
tive in  the  intermediate  areas.  The  basic  ele- 
ments of  this  program  are: 

1.  A  local  area  focus.  Like  the  Area  Services 
Program,  Neighborhood  Conservation  con- 
centrates inspectional  and  other  services  at 
the  neighborhood  level.  It  calls  for  munici- 
pal programs  of  street  lighting  and  repair, 
upgrading  vacant  lots,  improving  sanitation 
services,  planting  trees,  strengthening  traffic 
control  and  refurbishing  community  facil- 
ities. Other  special  programs  are  designed  to 
meet  the  specific  health,  safety,  welfare, 
educational  and  recreational  needs  of  area 
residents. 

Neighborhood  Conservation  goes  further 
than  any  other  program  in  its  stress  on  par- 
ticipation by  local  residents.  Indeed,  it  re- 
quires such  participation.  In  each  area,  a 
responsible  local  group  must  sponsor  the 
program.  They  raise  funds,  employ  staff  and 
help  give  policy  direction  to  the  effort  in 
each  neighborhood.  The  City,  in  turn,  pro- 
vides grant-in-aid  funds  and  assigns  employ- 
ees from  municipal  agencies  to  work  in  the 
districts  on  a  variety  of  tasks.  The  entire 
effort  is  coordinated  by  the  Housing  and 
Redevelopment  Board. 

Originally,  the  Neighborhood  Conserva- 
tion Program  was  supported  partly  by  a 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  demon- 


stration grant.  At  present,  it  relies  solely  on 
municipal  funds.  Neighborhood  Conserva- 
tion areas  presumably  qualify  as  non- 
assisted  urban  renewal  projects,  but  as  this 
implies,  these  projects  do  not  command 
financial  support.  Since  a  large  number  of 
areas  in  the  City  warrant  Neighborhood 
Conservation,  Federal  and  State  financial 
aid  is  required  to  expand  the  program. 

2.  Cyclical  code  enforcement.  The  enforce- 
ment of  building  maintenance  codes  is  a 
cornerstone  of  neighborhood  conservation. 
Code  enforcement  is  needed  especially  when 
occasional  violations  in  an  area  threaten  to 
erupt  into  a  widespread  lack  of  concern  for 
the  well-being  of  property.  This  kind  of  sit- 
uation requires  cyclical  inspections  and  vig- 
orous efforts  to  apply  legal  sanctions  in  every 
instance  of  non-compliance.  The  City's  cy- 
clical code  enforcement  program  has  just 
been  extended  to  the  Ebbets  Field  and 
Prospect  Heights  Neighborhood  Conserva- 
tion Areas,  but  other  areas  require  a  simi- 
larly strong  inspection  program.  The  new 
Code  Enforcement  Urban  Renewal  Projects 
offer  the  prospect  of  additional  Federal 
financial  assistance  in  meeting  this  task. 

3.  A  private  housing  rehabilitation  program. 
Intensified  code  enforcement  efforts  in  inter- 
mediate areas  can  be  most  effective  when 
accompanied  by  a  rehabilitation  program. 
Since  the  housing  there  is  generally  sound 
and  relatively  new,  it  suggests  the  need  for 
the  less  extensive  type  of  rehabilitation  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  most 
critical  problem  is  to  overcome  the  hesitancy 
of  institutional  lenders  to  invest  in  an  area 
that  appears  to  be  headed  for  severe  deteri- 
oration. Strong  efforts  are  needed  to  induce 
the  flow  of  mortgage  money.  Although  a 
number  of  Federal  and  City  rehabilitation 
programs  hold  the  promise  of  adequate  fi- 
nancing, a  broad  expansion  of  sound  rehabil- 
itation activities  is  required  to  prevent  the 
intermediate  areas  from  sharing  the  fate  of 
their  blighted  neighbors. 
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Summary  of 
housing  actions 
for  residential 
areas 


This  report  has  sought  to  describe  the  cur- 
rent short-range  renewal  strategy  for  New 
York  City.  It  has  attempted  to  define  some 
of  the  City's  present  goals  and  objectives  as 
well  as  the  policies,  programs  and  actions 
designed  to  implement  them.  As  an  interim 
document,  it  has  emphasized  housing. 

The  report  thus  far  has  discussed  individ- 
ual housing  programs  that  are  being  devel- 
oped, refined  and  expanded  to  remedy 
environmental  deficiencies,  particularly  for 
lower-income  households  who  cannot  find 
a  suitable  choice  of  housing. 

These  many  programs  are  part  of  a  broad 
renewal  strategy  designed  to  develop  and 
sustain  a  community  that  will  provide  each 
individual  with  opportunities  to  realize  his 
lull  human  potential.  Only  by  the  combined 
use  of  many  programs  can  such  a  goal  be 
achieved.  Since  our  total  resources  are  lim- 
ited and  since  the  sum  total  of  actions  in  one 
locality  has  an  impact  on  the  combined  set 
of  actions  in  another,  all  programs  are  inter- 
related. 

This  chapter  relates  the  City's  housing 
programs  to  each  other  and  to  the  various 
residential  areas  of  the  City.  The  color  map 
bound  at  the  back  of  the  report  delineates 
these  areas  and  divides  them  into  five  types. 

This  map  is  the  result  or  reflection  of  the 
current  renewal  strategy  rather  than  the 
basis  of  it.  It  does  not  reflect  timeless  truths 
about  the  condition  of  the  City.  The  City 
is  always  changing,  and  the  renewal  strategy 
itself  is  therefore  subject  to  being  renewed, 
reshaped  and  reoriented  in  response  to 
changing  conditions.  If,  for  example,  many 
of  those  households  now  encumbered  by 
poverty  were  to  make  significant  progress, 
it  would  be  possible  to  define  critical  hous- 
ing requirements  in  somewhat  different 
terms  than  those  used  currently.  There  are 
many  other  factors  that  could  alter  the  cur- 
rent strategy,  including  dramatic  policy 
changes  at  Federal  or  State  government 
levels  which  might  divert  more  sizable 
resources  to  the  task  of  renewal. 

As  the  strategy  changes,  and  with  it  the 
ways  in  which  renewal  is  carried  out,  it  is 
likely  that  the  present  map  would  also  un- 
dergo a  metamorphosis,  a  redefinition  of 


areas  in  relation  to  changing  emphases  and 
programs.  Currently,  however,  the  renewal 
strategy  embraces  the  following  types  of 

anas. 

major  action  akeas.  Major  action  areas 
stake  the  highest  claim  on  renewal  resources 
and  require  large  governmental  subsidies. 
Inappropriate  housing,  in  relation  to  house- 
hold needs,  reaches  its  peak  in  these  areas. 
They  include  our  worst  slums. 

New  housing  and  long-term  rehabilitation 
arc  important  here.  Together,  they  represent 
a  concept  of  gradual  reconstruction.  The 
qualifying  word,  "gradual"  serves  to  indicate 
that  it  will  take  many  years  to  replace  or 
refurbish  the  300,000  dwelling  units  in  major 
action  areas.  If  the  City  could  reconstruct 
10,000  of  these  units  a  year  for  the  next  ten 
years,  it  would  leave  untouched  some  200,- 
000  units  in  desperate  need  of  immediate 
attention.  And  even  if  the  rate  of  reconstruc- 
tion were  doubled,  it  would  still  mean  post- 
poning action  for  many  housing  units  during 
the  intervening  years. 

Limited  money,  manpower  and  technical 
ability  prevent  swift  and  massive  reconstruc- 
tion. It  is  necessary  to  pay  increasing  atten- 
tion, therefore,  to  those  residents  who  can- 
not wait  for  long-term  actions  to  improve 
their  situations.  To  benefit  these  households, 
the  City  needs  a  greatly  expanded  program 
of  immediate  improvement  actions. 

The  roles  of  the  major  action  programs 
are  intertwined.  Let  us  examine  each  of  them 
more  closely. 

1.  Gradual  reconstruction.  Much  of  the 
City's  housing  was  built  long  ago  to  stand- 
ards that  are  now  outmoded  for  present 
household  needs  and  expectations.  It  is  vital 
to  narrow  this  gap.  As  part  of  a  continuous 
reconstruction  effort,  a  subsidized  replace- 
ment and  rehabilitation  program  will  pro- 
vide sound  and  appropriate  dwellings  for 
residents  whose  requirements  cannot  be  met 
in  the  private  housing  market. 

Given  the  huge  scale  of  this  undertaking 
( Major  Action  Areas  cover  nearly  1800 
blocks),  the  goal  is  a  unified  housing  pro- 
gram that  will  allow  the  heterogeneity  and 
choice  normally  found  in  our  residential 
neighborhoods.  Such  a  program  should  cre- 
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ate  residential  settings  where  people  would 
want  to  live  and  where  they  could  elect  to 
stay.  It  should  strive  to  eliminate  those  as- 
pects of  current  programs  which  tend  to 
build  permanent  patterns  of  economic  seg- 
regation into  our  housing. 

A  unified  program  calls  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  invidious  distinctions  between  "mid- 
dle income"  and  "public  housing."  It  would 
weave  current  housing  programs  into  the 
natural  fabric  of  the  community.  The  goal 
of  a  unified  housing  program  provides  im- 
portant clues  to  the  nature  of  the  changes 
required  if  our  new  housing  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  are  to  contribute  more  effec- 
tively to  a  broad  reconstruction  program. 

These  changes,  designed  for  the  immedi- 
ate future,  should  be  directed  to  the  follow- 
ing ends: 

■  Increasing  the  tempo  of  new  housing  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation. 

■  Lowering  basic  rent  levels,  and  providing 
additional  supplements  to  households  most 
in  need. 

■  Gaining  flexibility  in  providing  new  or 
fundamentally  improved  housing  for  a  va- 
riety of  households. 

■  Expanding  and  liberalizing  the  scope  of 
current  programs  to  meet  different  types  of 
local  needs  throughout  the  City. 

■  Broadening  services  provided  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  a  unified  housing  program. 

2.  Immediate  improvement  actions.  For 
many  households  in  the  major  action  areas, 
the  distant  prospect  of  new  housing  or  long- 
term  rehabilitation  cannot  assuage  their  ur- 
gent need  for  improved  living  quarters  and 
broader  environmental  opportunities  now. 
They  are  among  the  most  impoverished  and 
deprived  households  in  the  City,  and  the 
housing  they  occupy  reflects  this.  The  prob- 
lem demands  a  program  of  immediate  im- 
provement actions. 

The  program  has  three  aspects:  housing 
code  enforcement,  housing  improvement, 
and  continuous  maintenance.  The  role  of 
code  enforcement  is  to  take  the  profits  out  of 
slums  by  detecting  code  violations  inimical 
to  health  and  safety,  and  enforcing  compli- 
ance. Housing  improvements  seek  to  ensure 
basic  standards  of  Hvability  through  emerg- 


ency repairs;  municipal  assistance  to  respon- 
sible owners,  including  non-profit  corpora- 
tions and  cooperatives;  receivership  actions; 
and  rodent  control.  Continuous  maintenance 
is  necessary  to  consolidate  these  improve- 
ments and  to  make  sure  that  buildings  re- 
main in  good  repair.  The  entire  program 
calls  for  both  State  and  Federal  support. 

Some  of  the  elements  for  such  a  program 
exist  at  the  present  time.  The  task  is  to  ex- 
pand them  and  to  place  them  in  a  planning 
framework. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  renewal  pro- 
gram, immediate  improvement  actions  must 
also  tap  the  human  resources  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  especially  important  that  those 
residents  whose  lives  are  permeated  by  a 
sense  of  despair  and  futility  participate  ac- 
tively in  shaping  their  environment.  This 
can  be  done  through  training  in  building 
maintenance,  and  by  encouraging  and  sup- 
porting the  efforts  of  residents  to  help  them- 
selves through  community  action  on  a  neigh- 
borhood or  block  basis. 

renovation  areas.  The  existing  supply  in 
renovation  areas  is  potentially  the  best 
source  of  housing  readily  available  to  those 
who  cannot  find  appropriate  living  quarters. 
In  most  instances,  the  level  of  deterioration 
is  such  that  housing  can  be  improved  in  the 
shortest  amount  of  time  and  for  the  least 
amount  of  money.  Flexible  renewal  actions 
can  provide  an  environment  that  is  not  only 
hospitable  to  the  growth  of  resident  house- 
holds but  one  that  also  offers  a  suitable  al- 
ternative to  people  living  in  the  more  se- 
verely deteriorated  major  action  areas. 

There  are  close  to  300,000  housing  units 
and  2,400  blocks  in  the  renovation  areas.  The 
objective  is  to  raise  housing  standards  to 
more  than  a  minimum  level  without  causing 
rents  to  soar  beyond  the  reach  of  existing 
households. 

Many  of  the  units  are  in  large  apartment 
buildings.  Technically  classified  as  new-law 
tenements,  their  condition  makes  moderate- 
cost  rehabilitation  practicable  and  requires 
relatively  modest  governmental  subsidies. 

Another  large  segment  of  buildings,  pre- 
dominantly brownstones,  is  suitable  for  re- 
habilitation by  homeowners,  small  groups 
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of  cooperators,  small  investors  or  by  the 
Housing  Authority.  The  brownstones  were 
built  originally  to  high  standards,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  design  and  layout  they 
lend  themselves  to  long-term  improvements. 

The  key  problem  in  rehabilitation,  gen- 
erally, is  the  gap  between  the  rent-paying 
ability  of  households  and  the  eost  of  im- 
proved housing.  This  gap  can  be  bridged  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  ineluding  rent  supple- 
ments to  the  neediest  households  at  the 
time  of  rehabilitation;  low-interest  rate  re- 
habilitation loans;  the  use  of  existing  new 
housing  construction  programs  for  rehabili- 
tation; more  flexible  and  streamlined  proc  - 
essing of  government-insured  mortgages; 
group  rehabilitation  of  buildings;  and  bulk 
financing  by  lending  institutions. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  CONSERVATION  AREAS.  Some 

areas  of  the  City  do  not  require  intensive 
renewal  action  now,  but  are  nevertheless  in 
danger  of  decay.  A  preventive  program  of 
Neighborhood  Conservation  is  needed  in 
these  areas. 

The  objective  of  government  is  to  halt  the 
physical  deterioration  which  has  threatened 
these  areas  and  to  provide  improved  physi- 
cal environments  not  only  for  their  current 
residents  but  for  those  living  in  the  more 
deteriorated  portions  of  the  City  who  may 
wish  to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

Many  of  the  newer  residents  in  neighbor- 
hood conservation  areas  are  middle-income 
Negroes  who  own  their  living  space.  They 
have  difficulty  getting  financial  help  from 
normal  mortgage  sources.  They  are  also 
understandably  fearful  that  the  perpetual 
struggle  against  slum  conditions  in  racial 
ghettos  will  be  repeated  in  their  new  sur- 
roundings. 

How  can  new  decay  be  prevented?  As 
conceived  here,  neighborhood  conservation 
is  an  omnibus  term  embracing  three  funda- 
mental types  of  actions: 

■  Area  development  through  the  Neighbor- 
hood Conservation  Program  currently  in  op- 
eration in  several  sections  of  the  City. 

■  Widespread,  predominantly  private  long- 
term  rehabilitation. 

■  Intensified  code  enforcement. 


The  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program 
stresses  and  indeed  requires  community  par- 
ticipation, including  mutual  initiatives  by 
landlords  and  tenants  to  keep  buildings  in 
good  repair.  It  calls  for  local  sponsorship  by 
private  groups,  agencies  and  institutions 
which  support  it  financially,  provide  staff 
and  help  direct  policy  in  each  neighborhood. 
The  City,  in  turn,  provides  grants-in-aid  as 
well  as  professional  help  to  the  sponsors. 
Health,  welfare,  educational  and  recrea- 
tional programs  represent  a  vital  corollary 
of  the  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program. 

Long-term  rehabilitation  in  neighborhood 
conservation  areas  would  be  geared  to  their 
relatively  newer  buildings,  many  of  them  at- 
tached-masonry and  detached-frame  houses 
owned  and  occupied  by  a  single  household. 
These  structures  would  call  for  less  extensive 
repairs  and  smaller  governmental  subsidies 
than  rehabilitated  buildings  in  major  action 
and  renovation  areas  require. 

1  lousing  code  enforcement  is  another  vital 
necessity.  The  City's  new  centralized  pro- 
gram of  cyclical  building  inspections,  which 
began  in  areas  with  marked  deterioration, 
has  been  extended  recently  to  neighborhood 
conservation  areas.  It  has  particular  rele- 
vance to  those  neighborhood  conservation 
areas  now  in  the  process  of  racial  change 
where  there  is  a  tendency  by  landlords  to 
under-maintain  buildings.  This  broadened 
code  enforcement  program  requires  in- 
creased Federal  and  State  aid. 

RESIDENTIAL  AREAS  AS  LEVERS  FOR  GROWTH 

and  advancement.  Imagine  that  each  area 
on  the  map  represents  a  multitude  of  moving 
stairways.  One  would  then  have  a  suitable 
metaphor  for  renewal.  The  City's  objective 
is  to  revitalize  New  York's  traditional  proc- 
esses of  growth,  advancement  and  mobility 
so  that  they  work  more  effectively  in  behalf 
of  households  with  the  most  critical  needs. 

In  the  five  areas  pictured  on  the  map, 
beginning  with  the  Major  Action  Areas  and 
proceeding  through  to  Sound  Areas  with 
Newer  Housing  Investment,  there  is  a  clear 
upward  progression  in  the  appropriateness 
of  housing  both  for  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture. In  the  Major  Action  Areas,  physical 
deterioration  is  extreme  and  material  depri- 
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vation  accompanied  by  the  most  profound 
feelings  of  despair.  These  areas  require  the 
major  segment  of  our  renewal  resources  so 
that  living  in  them  becomes  a  matter  of 
choice  rather  than  necessity.  As  in  other 
areas,  residents  should  have  an  important 
stake  in  shaping  their  environment.  And  if 
they  are  willing  and  able,  they  ought  to  have 
the  option  of  moving  to  other  sections  of  the 
City. 

In  this  respect,  appropriate  improvements 
in  the  Renovation  Areas  can  serve  not  only 
to  benefit  present  residents  but  can  act  as  a 
magnet  for  advancing  households  in  the 
Major  Action  Areas,  including  those  who 
cannot  yet  afford  to  own  their  living  space. 

The  Conservation  Areas  already  have 
served  as  a  model  for  newly  emerging  mid- 
dle-income families  many  of  whom  have 
acquired  their  own  homes.  City  policy  is  to 
safeguard  the  gains  made  by  these  families, 
as  well  as  to  provide  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancing households  in  other  areas  to  follow 
in  their  footsteps. 

Preventive  actions  in  the  Sound  Areas 
with  Older  Housing  can  enable  these  areas 
to  perform  a  similar  function.  New  subsi- 
dized housing  investment  in  appropriate 
spots  can  spur  continued  maintenance  of 
existing  housing.  Vigilance  in  detecting  signs 
of  decay  is  important  so  that,  if  necessary, 
the  Neighborhood  Conservation  Program 
can  be  extended  to  these  areas. 

At  the  top  of  the  "stairway"  are  the  Pre- 
dominantly Sound  Areas  with  Newer  Invest- 
ment. Here  only  a  minimum  of  public  action 
is  needed  to  deal  with  the  existing  stock, 
although  new  subsidized  housing  may  be 
called  for,  particularly  on  vacant  land. 

Each  area  has  a  contribution  to  make  to 
the  expansion  of  opportunities.  How  well 
they  do  so  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  City's  capacity  for  devising  new  residen- 
tial patterns  and  for  developing  new  insights 
into  the  processes  of  urban  change  so  that  it 
may  redirect  such  change  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people  of  New  York  City. 
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how  to  use  the  map  ^ 

This  map  seeks  to  provide  a  general  guide.  It  is 
not  a  list  of  specific  actions  in  precise  locations. 
To  use  it  properly,  it  is  important  to  understand: 

AREAS  COVERED:  The  map  includes  all  areas 
that  are  now  developed  residentially,  regardless 
of  how  they  are  zoned.  It  includes  residences  in 
manufacturing  areas.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does 
not  include  areas  that  are  currently  in  non-resi- 
dential use  but  that  may  be  programmed  for 
future  residential  development.  The  Community 
Renewal  Program  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  de- 
scribe such  areas  comprehensively. 

BOUNDARIES  BETWEEN  AREAS:  The  map 

should  not  be  construed  as  an  attempt  to  de- 
marcate boundaries  in  a  precise  way.  The 
boundaries  are  general  and  are  subject  to 
change.  They  do,  however,  reflect  the  area  con- 
tours of  existing  projects,  those  in  the  process 
of  being  built  and  major  non-residential  areas 
with  no  housing.  They  do  not  represent  pro- 
posed project  boundaries. 

DATE  OF  THE  MAP:  The  map  presents  a  pic- 
ture of  "current"  conditions  —  those  existing  in 
the  early  1960's.  These  conditions  are  likely  to 
change  with  time  in  both  positive  and  negative 
ways.  Later  Community  Renewal  Program  re- 
ports will  attempt  to  place  these  conditions  in  a 
framework  that  reflects  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  the  interim. 

SCALE  OF  AREAS:  The  areas  have  been  drawn 
on  the  map  with  a  minimum  scale  in  mind.  For 
example,  the  Neighborhood  Conservation  Areas 
shown  on  the  map  covera  minimum  of  10  blocks. 
On  the  other  hand,  projects  and  non-residential 
features  covering  only  a  small  area,  say,  2 
blocks,  have  been  omitted. 

SPECIFICITY:  Within  the  City's  residential 
areas,  many  varying  conditions  exist  which  can- 
not be  shown  on  a  map  of  this  scale  and  which 
are  subject  to  change  from  year  to  year.  The 
general  conditions  depicted  on  the  map  do  not 
preclude  the  appropriateness  of  any  action  in  a 
portion  of  an  area;  for  example,  clearance  ac- 
tion may  be  appropriate  for  a  small  portion  of 
any  of  these  areas. 


